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THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 


SEPTEMBER, 1904 


MEETING OF THE ROYAL ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 


THE annual dinner took place on Friday, July 15th, at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
(vice-president of the Society), in the chair. Among those present 
were Sir W. Anson, M.P., Sir A. Bateman, K.C.M.G., Professor 
S. Bauer, Mr. H. R. Beeton, Mr. E. Bond, M.P., the Rt. Hon. C. 
Booth, Professor 8. J. Chapman, Miss Clara Collet, Major Craigie, 
C.B., Professor C. 8. Devas, Professor F. Y. Edgeworth, the 
Hon. A. Elliott, M.P., Mr. Edmund Gosse, Professor W. Graham, 
Mr. H. Higgs, Professor T. E. Holland, K.C., Professor F. B. 
Jevons, Professor C. S. Loch, Mr. Frederick Macmillan, Mr. H. 
Samuel, M.P., Mr. Udny Yiile, and Sir T. H. Elliott, K.C.B., and 
Professor H. 8. Foxwell (hon. secretaries). Covers were laid for 
about seventy persons. After the toast of ‘‘Our Patron, the 
King,’’ had been drunk, 

Mr. Balfour proposed ‘‘The Royal Economic Society.’’ He 
said,—In proposing the toast of the evening, my speech will be 
very brief, partly because you have the business transactions of the 
Society to go through, and partly because I have to return to 
another scene and another assembly, where political economy is 
more talked of than understood. (Laughter.) We have now 
reached, I think, the 14th or 15th year of our existence, and I am 
proud to think that I am one of the original members of this 
Society. We began our existence at a time when certainly econo- 
mic science, or what passes for such, excited much less interest in 
the public mind than it happens to do at the present moment. 
We began our existence, I will not say under a cloud, but under 
the natural depression produced by a general neglect on the part 
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of active politicians for many years, and snubs of considerable 
severity administered to us from time to time by such authorities 
as Mr. Gladstone and others. I do not say that that situation 
was wholly a disadvantage, because, after all, privacy and detach- 
ment from public controversy is an immense advantage for any 
body of persons who desire to treat a scientific subject in a strictly 
scientific spirit. 

I do not say that there are not advantages in the great publicity 
to which economic discussion has now reached. I do not say that 
times in which economic subjects have become for the moment 
popular, and for the moment occupy the minds of the public and 
the mouths of platform speakers, are not periods in which much 
gain may accrue to those who are prepared to treat these subjects 
in a strictly scientific and, to use rather an un-English word, objec- 
tive spirit. But itis vain to hope that when any scientific subject 
comes down into the market-place it will be treated in the market- 
place in a strictly scientific manner. It never has been so, and it 
never will be so. I do not venture to balance the gains and the 
losses of the two methods of treatment. There are gains on both 
sides, and there are losses on both sides. I confess that, speaking 
for myself, who perhaps come across the platform side of the 
matter rather more than many gentlemen in this room, I rather 
prefer the quiet shade of scientific investigation to the rather per- 
turbing glare to which we are now getting almost painfully accus- 
_tomed. The duties which such a change of circumstances imposes 
upon this Society are no doubt considerable. It is, I believe, quite 
impossible that when a subject which has a scientific and a popular 
side comes up for popular discussion you should not find that that 
popular discussion harks back, as it were, to old and in some 
respects antiquated controversies. You find it in all departments 
of thought; you find it perhaps most in theological discussions, 
when the really cultivated theologian speaks and thinks in almost 
a different language—I do not say that in fundamentals he differs— 
from the language of those who have just learned or have inherited 
a mode of expression and a mode of thought which was fitting in 
the times of our fathers or grandfathers, but no longer fits the 
changed conditions of a changing time. It is so in every science 
which comes down for popular discussion, and we have to bear 
with it, because neither your eloquence nor mine can possibly 
change it. We have to submit to the fact that the popular mind 
insists upon catchwords, and is determined to divide opinion as 
opinion was divided in different circumstances and when different 
controversies raged. The public mind dislikes qualifications, it 
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regards distinctions with which it is not familiar as almost carrying 
with them an element of hypocrisy; and it is hard to know in 
those circumstances how those who treat a scientific subject in a 
scientific spirit ought to demean themselves. I need not say that 
I am not talking of myself, because, being a politician, my char- 
acter is already, and has long been, entirely gone. (Laughter.) 
Nobody would ever consent to suppose that any utterance of mine, 
either in the House of Commons or on the platform, was dictated 
by a single-minded eye to scientific truth. I am not speaking of 
persons so unfortunately situated as I am, but of the Society of 
which we are all members ; and many of these members have the 
good fortune, so far at all events, to have escaped being involved 
in strictly party or sectarian controversies. 

I hope that in those circumstances they will, as far as possible 
in a country like our own, where everybody is naturally a politician, 
and where every politician naturally belongs to a party, abstain as 
economists from giving such expression of their views as may be 
intended to meet the needs of either one or other of the set of—I 
do not know why I should put them into two camps—say of 
any one of the many sections of public economic opinion which are 
now occupying the public arena. If a man of science once lets the 
public think that he is speaking not in the interests of his science, 
but in the interests of his party, if he once allows the view to get 
abroad that his expression of opinion may have its origin in his 
scientific views, but has a double parentage, and that the scientific 
views are in some sense mgulded in conformity with our political 
differences, his whole authority from that moment will absolutely 
vanish ; he will sink to the level of the unfortunate person who now 
addresses you. Let him at all costs avoid that danger. (Laugh- 
ter.) It is quite true that he will in those circumstances not feel 
that he is to any great extent influencing the current of contem- 
porary thought; but he will be wrong. He is influencing it if he 
treats a scientific subject in a scientific spirit. He may not be 
quoted by this or that politician, he may not figure largely in elec- 
tion addresses, but he will do what the great economists in the 
past have done—he will slowly mould public opinion; and if he 
aims too quickly at attaining that result he will only sacrifice what 
he can get for something which he cannot get, and which, if he 
could get, would not be worth having. After all, in so far as poli- 
tical economy is a science at all—and I am the last person to deny 
it that proud title to distinction—it must be absolutely inter- 
national in its character. People talk of an English, a German, a 
French, or an American school of political economy. In so far as 
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they talk in that way they show conclusively that political economy 
to that extent has not yet thoroughly earned its title to a position 
among the sciences. There is no such thing as English physics 
as distinguished from German physics, or German mathematics 
as distinguished from French mathematics. I do not say there 
may not be certain schools having the impress of great teachers 
belonging to one or the other nationality, but qua science and as a 
science political economy must be, and is, and will be, absolutely 
international in its character. Let everybody who has the chance 
not only treat economic problems in a strictly objective spirit, but 
let him make it clear that that is the spirit in which he is trying 
to treat them. Thus, and thus only, will the student and the 
investigator obtain that authority over the changing forces of 
ordinary public opinion which it should be the proudest boast of 
men of science to obtain, which if they truly pursued science in a 
scientific spirit they have always obtained in the past, and which 
I cannot doubt for a moment they will always obtain in the future. 
I ask you to drink the toast of this scientific corporation. Those 
who belong to it do not ail share like views upon the matters now 
occupying so much of public attention ; but so long as we all in our 
respective spheres endeavour to treat the subject with the impar- 
tiality which befits the scientific investigator, we all, whatever 
opinions we may hold, and however much we may differ among 
ourselves, shall be worthy members of a scientific corporation. I 
‘ couple with this toast the name of a distinguished foreign visitor, 
Professor Bauer, who has come here from Basel, and who repre- 
sents among us to-day Continental economic investigations which 
perhaps in England, with the great names of Ricardo and Adam 
Smith behind us, we have not sufficiently taken account of. I 
also couple with the toast the name of a right hon. friend of mine 
who has in practical investigations done more than any man 
living, or, I think I might say, living or dead, to put upon a scien- 
tific basis those philanthropic subjects of interest which are more 
and more absorbing the attention of civilised countries—I mean 
Mr. Charles Booth. (Cheers.) 

Professor Bauer, in seconding the toast, said that it was his 
privilege to observe for many years, in his quality of foreign corre- 
spondent, the successful development of the Royal Economic 
Society. The duty of men of science was not only to foster re- 
search, but to look to its consequences; and when these were 
known, the statesman’s task was to find out on which lines the 
most favourable results would be obtained. If economic knowledge 
was indispensable for statesmanship, if it had become the motor- 
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power for the concerns of society, a scientific machinery had to 
be provided for it, and the raw produce of facts had to be stored. 
It was the Royal Economic Society to which they owed this great 
technical service. Never before its foundation had economic life 
been so methodically studied ; never before had information from 
abroad been so abundant. Notwithstanding the growth of 
economic science abroad, foreign students would take more and 
more interest in the study of economic life in this country, which 
they consider to be, and to remain for ever, the dear old home of 
independent economic thought, and of economic and social reform. 
To have maintained and increased the prestige of this unique 
position was the great merit of the leaders of the Royal Economic 
Society. 

Mr. Booth also responded to the toast, referring, among other 
topics, to the impartiality of the reviews in the KcoNnoMIc JOURNAL. 

On the proposition of Professor Edgeworth a vote of thanks 
was accorded to Mr. Balfour. The council and officers of the 
Society were afterwards elected, the byelaws were confirmed, 
and other business was transacted. 








BRITAIN’S PLACE IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


THE recent publication of the necessary returns has made it 
possible to continue the work some of the results of which were 
published in this JOURNAL in 1894 and 1899.! The results now 
offered may possess some interest in connection with current dis- 
cussions, especially when combined with those of the previous 
articles referred to. Incidentally, it will appear that many of the 
trade records to which appeal is constantly made with confidence, 
as a means of settling points of great importance, must, in fact, 
be regarded as entitled to but little respect. In default of some- 
thing better, use must be made of the official figures, that is to 
say (in some cases), the figures supplied to officials for official 
purposes. It appears to be worth while emphasising the liability 
to be misled by a too slavish trust in the precision of these figures. 

The distribution of the exports of this country, the sources of 
its imports, has now much greater interest for those not 
‘immediately concerned than formerly. The question of the 
relative growth or decline in our own trade, when compared with 
that of Germany, or of the United States, and that of the particular 
directions where change is most apparent, have become funda- 
mental in relation to proposed changes of policy. The records of 
the countries of destination of our exports, and of the sources from 
which our imports are drawn, give us one indication, and that one 
very ready to hand. That these records are liable to be inaccurate 
is well known, and involves no necessary reflection on anyone 
concerned. Efforts are being made, and have been made in the 
past, to improve the accuracy of the record. It could be made 
more accurate than it is if the declarations were made with 
greater care. Absolute accuracy is, probably, impossible, and to 
attain to the closest possible approximation to exactitude would 
entail no small amount of trouble on many who would not directly 
gain from the expenditure of time and trouble involved. 


1 Economic Journal, Vol. IV. and Vol. [X.s.v. ‘The Commercial Supremacy 
of Great Britain.” 
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When we compare the returns of different countries, relating 
to the sources and destinations of the goods entering into inter- 
national trade, we see that, on one side or on both, the record does 
not agree with the fact. Take, for example, the trade between 
England and Austria-Hungary in the three years 1899—1901. 
The records of the latter country show an average of six millions 
sterling per annum of its imports to be derived from the United 
Kingdom. The English record shows less than three millions in 
value of exports, on the average of the three years, as being sent 
to Austria-Hungary, including re-exports of foreign and colonial 
merchandise as well as British goods. If we desire to know in 
what countries we find our most important markets, which of two 
such records are we to trust? In this case, our own returns show 
the foreign market at only half the importance which the returns 
of the foreign country indicate. 

In many instances, the differences which appear, in com- 
parisons such as that just indicated, may be connected with the 
differences which are natural in valuing the same goods as exports 
and as imports. But the particular case selected for illustration 
does not admit of such an explanation. The difference is too great 
to be assigned to the cause named. Some part of our recorded 
exports to the countries lying geographically between us and the 
market in question are, we may confidently assert, represented in 
the Austro-Hungarian record of imports from England. Even i 
that record be not accurate, the consideration of the figures put 
forward from that side should be added to that of our own figures 
in order to obtain a basis for a fair estimate of the importance of 
our trade relations with that country. 

Another illustration may be given, bearing, in part, on the same 
source of error. In the March number of this JOURNAL,! reference 
was made to the disagreement between the figures put forward on 
the two sides of the Atlantic as to the wheat supply of England from 
North America. Here we are dealing with quantities, and the 
difference of the basis of valuation of the same goods as exports 
and as imports is not involved. Extending the time over which 
the comparison is made from three years to five, the following 
curious figures are obtained. In the five years from July 1, 1898, 
to June 30, 1903, the United States records show 341 million 
bushels of wheat, and 50-2 million barrels of flour as shipped to the 
United Kingdom. This refers to domestic products only. In the 
same interval of time, the English records show, as received from 
the United States, 346 million bushels of wheat and 49-4 million 

1 Pp. 130-131. 
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barrels of flour, converting hundredweights to bushels and barrels 
at the rate of sixty pounds of grain to the bushel, and 196 pounds 
of flour to the barrel. The discordance of the figures for individual 
years practically disappears in the five-year aggregate. But, in 
the same period, Canadian records show an export of over 90 
million bushels of domestic wheat, and about 32 million bushels of 
foreign wheat, to Great Britain, while English returns credit barely 
68 million bushels of imported wheat to Canada. The preceding 
record left no place for the Canadian wheat sent vid the United 
States, and, if the English record shows merely the wheat, Cana- 
dian or foreign, shipped from Canadian ports to Great Britain, the 
Canadian, when shipped indirectly (which amounts to enough to 
permit of fair agreement between the figures cited on this 
hypothesis), has somehow failed to get any place on the English 
records. The alternative explanation is that the quantities are 
recorded with sufficient carelessness, on one side or the other, or on 
both sides, to account for the unexplained difference. When we 
turn to the records of shipments of wheat-flour a like discrepancy 
occurs. Canada records an export to Great Britain of three million 
barrels of Canadian flour in the five years, and none of foreign flour. 
The English returns credit nearly 5} million barrels of flour to 
Canada in the figures of importations. 
At the risk of tediousness, another illustration bearing on the 
food supply of the United Kingdom may be given. ‘The same 
period of five years being taken, the Canadian exports of cheese 
‘to Great Britain are recorded at nearly 999 million pounds. ‘The 
English records show hardly 861 million pounds of cheese imported 
from Canada. Here the source of error is easily found. The 
export figures of the United States and Canada together show, in 
the five years, 1,145 million pounds of cheese sent to Great Britain, 
while the British imports from these two countries reach an 
aggregate of 1,154 million pounds. It seems clear that 140 million 
pounds of Canadian cheese has been credited to the United States 
in the period in question. But the source of error in a nearly 
related item is not so evident. To show the nature of the difficulty 
more clearly, the last three years, namely, July 1st, 1900, to June 
30th, 1903, may be taken instead of the five years ending at the same 
date. We find that Canada and the United States together sent 
1,188 million pounds of bacon, and 591 million pounds of hams to 
Great Britain in these three years. The English returns show an 
import, from these two countries, of 1,381 million pounds of bacon, 
and 538 million pounds of hams. Canadian records put the 
Canadian contribution to the total at 346 million pounds of bacon 
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and 8} million pounds of hams. English records credit Canada 
with a total of 154 million pounds of bacon and 53 million pounds 
of hams. ‘he careful study of these figures, and of the yearly 
records of which they show the rough aggregates, leaves the 
impression, confirmed by other information, that there is a good 
deal to be desired in the matter of precision in the records supplied 
by merchants for statistical purposes. 

When we pass from records of quantity to those of value, we 
cannot expect to find a close approach to identity between the 
returns of different countries. The modes of arriving at valuations 
are different, and the goods naturally have different values for the 
purposes of the records with which we are concerned, as already 
explained. In some cases, however, the differences seem exces- 
sive. ‘Thus, in the case of wheat from North America, the 
quantities of which have formed the subject of preceding remarks, 
we find the average value of the wheat, when entered as exports, 
is 73 cents per bushel, while it is entered as imports at a valuation 
of over 88} cents per bushel, or about 6s. 1d. per cental, or 
6s. 93d. per hundredweight. The elevation of value from barely 
73 to 885 cents per bushel in passing across the Atlantic seems 
hardly in accordance with the boasted cheapness of modern trans- 
port. If the aggregate figures with which we have to deal conceal 
such incredible items as this, must we not be excessively careful 
how we deduce sweeping conclusions from the bare figures of trade 
as presented in the returns? While statisticians and economists 
must be thankful for the vast amount of information placed at 
their disposal in official documents, the information must be 
handled with a due appreciation of the liability to false deductions 
to which excessive trust in its accuracy would lead. 

The figures which show the destinations of British exports are 
sasily available. Our object in this article is to continue previous 
comparisons of the place in foreign markets held by our own 
country with that of its chief commercial rivals. In 1894," tables 
were offered comparing the periods 1879—81, 1884—86, 1889—91. 
In 1899? the comparison was carried forward, and the period 1894— 
96 was included. We can now add the period 1899—1901, and, 
for convenience, the tables are made to embrace the three latest 
of the triennial periods named, thus connecting directly to those 
of the articles printed in 1894. In Table I. we have the relative 
place of the United Kingdom compared with that of Germany, 
of France, and of the United States in the principal European 

1 Bconomic JOURNAL, Vol. IV. pp. 457-467 and 595-605. 
2 Ibid., Vol. IX. pp. 173-182. 
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markets. The list of countries whose returns are laid under con- 


tribution in compiling this table, includes Greece and Austria- 
Hungary in addition to those included in the tables of 1899, which 
in their turn included Bulgaria and Switzerland in addition 
to those included in the tables of 1894. These changes 
must be borne in mind in making any comparisons between 
the results then and now offered. The imports of the named 
countries of Europe have increased in ten years from 481 to 636 
million pounds in value. If we add the imports of Germany, 
France, and the United Kingdom, the aggregate increase is from 
1,295 to 1,605 millions. It is worth noting that the ratio of 
increase, which was 19 per cent. for the United Kingdom, was 35 
per cent. for Germany, and 32 per cent. for neutral Europe, while 
for France it was practically nil. Is increase of imports an index 
of prosperity or of decline? ‘There was a very small increase of 
imports, comparing the calendar years, 1899—1901 with 1889—91 
in the United States, an almost negligible increase in the case of 
France. Germany’s imports increased 35 per cent., and our own 
19 per cent. Is Germany or the United States the country whose 
trade status we should seek to imitate? Moreover, great as is our 
increased reliance on imports, that of other European countries 
grows faster than our own. Any conclusions from the simple fact 
of rapid increase of imports must not be hastily drawn, that is 
clear. 

Space will not permit of detailed comment on the direction and 
degree of change in the trade of the countries included in the table. 
Most of them show increased imports from the United States. If 
we add the imports of Germany, France, and the United Kingdom 
to those shown in the table, the aggregate imports from the United 
States, recorded in what is very nearly the whole of Europe, amount 
to £164,000,000 on the average of 1889—91, nearly £169,000 ,000 
in 1894—96, and £269,000,000 in 1899—1901. From one-eighth 
of the imports of Europe, they have grown to be one-sixth. Turn- 
ing to the United States records, we find that the exports to the 
European countries in question reached an average of £145 ,000,000 
in 1889—91, nearly £141,000,000 in 1894—96, and are placed at 
£217,000,000 in 1899—1901. It will be observed that the 
European valuations are nearly 25 per cent. above the American 
valuations in the latest period, and that the difference has increased 
largely in the interval covered. In computing the increased pay- 
ments due by Europe to America, the consideration of this margin 
is of importance. If it be wholly real, to whom is payment due on 
this account? As to the causes of the great increase of Kuropean 
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imports from the United States, cotton accounts for 12} per cent. 
of the increase between 1894—96 and 1899—1901, maize for 13 per 
cent., and wheat and wheat-flour for 14 per cent. Thus about 40 
per cent. of the increase is due to these three items alone. 

The striking features of the aggregate figures of European trade 
are, the decreasing proportion claimed by France and England, 
the increasing proportions and amounts claimed by Germany and 
the United States. A part of the reason for the great growth in 
the latter case has just been noted. The fact that, though the 
increase of British exports to Europe, as shown in the returns of 
the importing countries, has fallen far short of the increase 
assigned to Germany and the United States, yet there has been a 
substantial increase, is worth noting. ‘The imports of France and 
Germany from the United Kingdom have also increased by 
£3,300,000 per annum, comparing 1899—1901 with 1889—91. 

In comparing the figures of the exporting with those of the 
importing countries, we find that the total exports of the United 
Kingdom to the European countries named in the table amount 
to £80,100,000, while those of Germany amount to £111 ,000,000 
on the average of 1899--1901. The excess of valuation, in the 
countries which import them, is about 22 per cent. over the export 
valuation in the case of the United Kingdom, 32 per cent. in that 
of Germany. A very striking particular case is that of Holland. 
The German records show £17,600,000 of exports of German 
produce to Holland. The Netherlands’ returns show £33,100,000 
imported for home consumption from the German Empire. The 
latter includes bullion, which is excluded in the former, but the 
amount of bullion imported by Holland is a mere trifle in com- 
parison with these figures. The difference is all but equal to the 
entire amount of foreign produce exported by Germany, so that it 
remains unexplained. Perhaps the trade between the Hanse 
towns and Dutch ports may afford a part of the explanation. If 
we exclude the Dutch figures, the valuation of German goods as 
imports into neighbouring countries becomes, as might be expected, 
more nearly equal to their value as exports than in the case of 
British goods. 

Our table shows that, in 1889—91, and in 1899—1901, the 
imports of neutral Europe were derived to the extent of a little 
over 57 per cent. from the four countries Germany, France, United 
States, and the United Kingdom. Germany and the United 
States had together gained 6-4 per cent., which France and the 
United Kingdom had lost. France lost as much in percentage as 
the United Kingdom did, or, roughly, one-half the trade. The 
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protective policy of France did not preserve her export trade in 
Europe, the free-trade policy of England was only less inefficient 
than her neighbour’s protection in maintaining the old relative 
place as an exporting country in the markets of Europe. 

Let us turn now to the small group of non-European countries 
whose trade returns are summarised in our Statistical Abstract for 
Foreign Countries. The data are given in Table II., the figures 
for the period 1894—6 having undergone some revision, in respect 
to the rates of conversion of South American currencies in 
particular, since the preparation of the tables given in the article 
of 1899 already alluded to. The general trend of the aggregate 
figures is not unlike those for the European group. The improve- 
ment in the British total is not found here, however. The British 
figures are, in the final period, all but equal to those of Germany, 
France, and the United States together. The percentage of 
imports derived from these four has decreased in the case of this 
group of countries, the decrease in the aggregate percentage being 
about equal to the decrease in the British percentage. Germany 
and the United States have gained while France has lost. The 
rate of growth of the total imports shown in Table II. barely 
reaches 25 per cent. in the ten-year interval between the initial 
and final period of the table, a slower rate than that of the 
European countries in Table I. 

A curious point to note in connection with this group is that 
the record of imports from the United Kingdom gives a smaller 
total than the record of exports from the United Kingdom to those 
countries shows. It is smaller even than the exports of British 
and Irish produce returned as sent thither. The same is not true 
for the German trade, so that it is not merely a question of the 
rate of conversion adopted for the currencies of these countries. 
The figures for Japan and Egypt, especially the former, are mainly 
responsible for the deficiency, and it is noteworthy that the imports 
to these countries from Germany, as well as from Great Britain, 
are returned at figures below those of the exporting country. 

The third great section of the markets of the world is found 
in the British Empire outside the United Kingdom. Here we 
find an increase in imports of 27 per cent., in spite of the small 
growth in the imports of India and the slow recovery of Australia 
from its financial troubles and the long continued drought. In 
the case of each of the first three countries in the list in Table TIT., 
the imports from Great Britain have decreased in the ten year 
interval covered by the table. A smaller decrease than in these 
instances, but still a decrease, is also recorded in the case of Canada. 
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The imports of this group from other parts of the British Empire 
averaged £27 ,600,000 in 1889—91, fell to £21,800,000 in 1894—6, 
and rose to £37,850,000 in the third period covered by the table. 
Thus, of the £50,100,000 increase in imports in the ten years, 
£7,750,000 were obtained from the United Kingdom, and 
£10,250,000 from other parts of the Empire. The United States 
supplied Canada, in the years 1899—1901, with goods to double the 
value of the amount supplied in 1889—91, and nearly the whole 
of the growth took place in the second half of the decade. 
Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa together increased their 
imports from the United States by £5,500,000, or over 170 per 
cent. of the amount imported from that source in 1889—91. The 
two last-named increased their imports from Great Britain by 
£9,000,000 in the same interval, Australia’s takings falling off by 
£1,500,000. The imports of India from Germany have increased 
by nearly a million sterling in the ten years, and those of Australia 
by little short of the same amount. Canada’s takings from 
Germany have doubled in the interval. The miscellaneous group 
at the end of the table increased its imports from the United States 
by half a million sterling, from Germany by £300,000, and from 
Great Britain by £1,700,000. 

The imports of the group from all countries outside the Empire 
has increased from an average of £49,500,000 in 1889—91 to 
£81 500,000 in 1899—1901, or from 26:8 per cent. to 34:8 per cent. 
of the whole. Two-thirds of this increase is from the three 
countries dealt with in our table, though the imports from them 
are but 55 per cent. of imports from all foreign countries in the 
latest period dealt with. It is worth noting that, in comparing 
Table III. and Table I., the increase in the aggregate imports from 
the United Kingdom in the ten years is nearly ten per cent. for 
the European countries, and little over seven per cent. for British 
Possessions, the aggregates of the two groups being sufficiently 
nearly equal to give point to the comparison. Whether the fact, 
that the increase in the quantity and value of British coal exported 
to Europe covers the greater part of the increase of EKurope’s 
buyings from the United Kingdom, deprives the comparison of 
force, or gives it special point, will depend on the way in which 
our coal exports are viewed. The Colonies are in less heed of 
British coal than our European neighbours, and hence their 
increased purchases of British goods are not covered by the one 
item, coal, as in the other case. 

If we now assemble the final aggregates of the three preceding 
tables, and compare the totals with the corresponding aggregates 
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of exports from the four exporting countries, we obtain the results 
shown in Table IV. ‘The figures of this table differ from those of 
corresponding tables in earlier articles, not only in the fact of 
including a larger number of European countries, but also in that 
the figures for the United States apply in this case to calendar 
years, not to the fiscal year from July to June. The term 
Neutrals is used to designate the countries named in preceding 
tables other than the four :—Germany, France, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom. The first division of the table shows the 
average imports of the countries specified from all sources. The 
second division shows the portion of these imports derived from 
the four great commercial nations whose trade status is being 





























TABLE IV. 
| Average imports Imports from Germany, ee yet ptr 
(Million £.) one Ber U.K. | France, U.S.A., and U.K. 
Importing countries, ' ’ ‘ (Million £.) 
[rsso-n, 1894-96. | 1899-1901.1889-91. 1894-96.| 1899-1901.J1889-91. 1894-96.| 1899-1901. 
| 
Neutrals............. 729°6 | 733-4} 949-7 | 449-5 430°6| 572°6 ]356°7 339°2| 475°6 
United Kingdom} 427°9| 422°3 | 510°0 | 170°9 | 168°4 21771 | 166°5 | 159°1} 208°9 
United States“ ...} 165-2} 147°9| 171:°8] 71:7} 59°6 66°2 | 74°4; 62:0 66°9 
WPANCO” 0. socccescccs 180°3} 151°6; 181°0] 52:3] 44:5 59°3 | 48:2; 40°0 52:1 
Germany °® ......... 205°5 | 206°1| 277°8 | 62:2} 62:1 95°1 | 62°5| 65°7 92°4 
Aggregate...... 1,708°5 |1,661°3 | 2,090°3 | 806°6 | 765-2 | 1,010°3 | 708°3 | 6660 | 895-9 
{ a _— 














« The figures of these countries relate to the total trade. 
» The figures of these countries relate to the special trade. 


examined. The third division shows the amount returned by these 
four as exported to the respective countries whose imports are 
shown in the first two divisions of the table. A noteworthy feature 
of the comparison of the last two divisions of this table is that, in 
the case of the United States, the imports recorded fell short, 
especially in the earlier years, of the valuation set on what are 
practically the same goods when ranked as exports. The mode of 
valuation of the United States imports should make the two sets of 
figures identical. .It is not easy to assign satisfactory reasons for 
the discrepancy, which shall also account for the practical dis- 
appearance of the deviation between the two sets of figures in the 
final period. In this connection it may be observed that there are 
some striking instances in which the recorded aggregate of goods 
declared at U. S. consulates for export to the United States, as 
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shown in U. §..-official compilations,! differs substantially from the 
recorded import of goods from the countries in which the declara- 
tions in question are made. ‘The figures shown in our table for 
Germany are, in part, subject to a corresponding comment. Here, 
however, it is easier to account for the apparent discrepancy. ‘The 
imports of Germany, shown in the table, are imports for home 
consumption, while the exports to Germany may, probably, include 
goods destined to be sent on to some other country. Further, the 
inclusion, since 1897, of the Veredelungsverkehr in the figures of 
German special trade may account for the change in the relation of 
the figures of the second and third divisions of the table in the final 
period. 

To show in greater detail some of the relations which suggest 
food for thought in Table IV., a final table is given, replacing more 
cumbrous tabulations, with more minute details, given in previous 
articles on this subject. Table V. aims at showing the degree in 
which we have been able to follow up the foreign trade of the United 
Kingdom, and its chief commercial rivals. The exports of each 
of the four rival countries are given, the amounts sent to the 
particular markets covered by previous tables being added in the 
second and third divisions of the table. Against each country is 
shown, in a different type, the recorded aggregate of imports from 
it by the countries covered by the export figures lying immediately 
above these figures of imports. In the cases of the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the figures of the last two tables are those 
of the total imports and exports, re-exports being included in each 
case. The French and German figures are those of the special 
trade of these countries. To obtain the German general exports, 
the special export totals need to be increased by about one-seventh. 
For France there must be added from 30 to 35 per cent. to the 
special exports to obtain the general exports. Our Statistical 
Abstract for Foreign Countries gives the distribution only of the 
special trade of these countries. Returns of the United States are 
available,? and have been used to show the distribution of the total 
foreign trade for calendar years. ‘The purposes of our tables 
seemed to be better served by these than by the special trade 
figures of the Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries. 

The lack of correspondence between figures in Tables IV. and 
V., which ought to correspond may, in part, be assigned to the use 


1 Cf. Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United States for 
December, 1903. 

2 Cf. Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the United States for the 
month of December in 1898 and subsequent years, 
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of figures of special imports and exports for some totals, those of 
general imports and exports for others. To the inaccurate in- 
formation available in regard to destinations and origins of 
shipments must be assigned the blame for part of the lack of 
correspondence, perhaps the greater part. 

The inclusion of ships in the export totals of the United 
Kingdom and Germany in the final period for which figures are 
given, and the matter of the German Veredelungsverkehr already 
noted, may account for the differences in the relative increase in 
the trade figures, over the ten-year interval, for these countries, 
when the trade is viewed from the one or the other end. Thus 
the British exports to Neutrals increased from 174-3 millions to 





























TABLE V. 
Exports to (and corre- Exports to (and corre- 
| Average exports. sponding imports of) sponding imports of) 
(Million £.) enumerated Neutrals, Rivals. 
| Exporting countries. (Million £.) (Million £.) 
Seances GEE GRERRSA: Gai: Vee “anceaes oy sleet 
| 1889-91.)1894-96,| 1899-1901.11889-91.]1894-96, | 1899-1901.]1889-91. 1894-96, | 1899-1901. 
peewee ie ea me Ga | alee 
‘ - 174°3 | 157°4| 201-7 98:2; 87°8 97°6 
a . 5-Q | . 
United Kingdom ¢ | 317°7 | 285°3 343°9 299-5| 196:1| 239°0 91°:3| 76:9 881 
: P : ’ : 40°0| 46°5 89°0 | 123°4/ 1165} 170°2 
United States .... | 181°9 | 182°0| 290°0 54:11 60°6\ 112°9 | 132°6| 130°8| 199°9 
7 58°5 | 46°0 57°4 65°6} 61°8 772 
b . . 7 
France” ... .. ..... | 147°0 131°4| 163°7 61°7| 50'L 56°9 "3-4\ 20:2 82°5 
83°9| 89°4| 127°6 64:4} 60°6 75°2 
7 b . . ‘i 
Germany’? ......... 161°2  163°4 | 220°8 111°2| 123°9| 163° 59°9| 56°7 671 














@ The export figures relate to total exports of merchandise. 
> The export figures relate to exports of domestic produce. 


The figures in italic type are derived from the records of the importing countries. 


201:7 millions. The imports of Neutrals from Britain are shown 
as increasing from 222-5 millions to 239 millions. An increase in 
the figure of British exports to the enumerated Neutrals of about 
14 millions at the earlier date would be required to make the 
increase similar in proportion in the two records. If we take the 
recorded imports of rivals, and exports to them, from the United 
Kingdom, a further 3 millions would need to be added to the record 
of the latter in 1889—91 to make the indication of increase similar, 
as viewed from the British end, to that seen at the other end. At 


this rate, the total exports of the United Kingdom in 1889—91 
would average 15 to 20 millions more than they did, to correspond 
with the movement shown in the figures recorded on the other side. 

Now a figure of this magnitude is far beyond what can be 
accounted for by the known changes in the mode of compiling the 
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record. Possibly Mr. Ellinger’s statement, that the custom of 
returning c.i.f. values for exports has grown largely in recent years, 
may afford an explanation. More probably, the valuations cannot 
be relied on to be accurate to the degree which would justify such 
a calculation as the foregoing. Apart, too, from changes in 
freights and other charges bearing on transportation of goods, the 
degree in which the countries, to which we send our exports 
directly, retain those exports, or send them on to ultimate destina- 
tions in other countries, must affect the figures, and a change in 
the course of the ten years in these matters may be indicated. 

In some degree, the figures standing to Germany’s credit in 
Table V. are subject to similar remarks. The fact that her rivals 
record a receipt of less than her records show to be sent, while for 
the Neutrals the difference in the opposite direction is of exag- 
gerated dimensions, is noteworthy. Something of a like nature 
occurs also with the United States. Perhaps part of what is 
recorded in the U. S. as exported to the United Kingdom, or to 
Germany, may be so exported in transit only, and be recorded as 
imports, not in the countries of first destination at all, but in some 
of our group of Neutrals. Such an explanation merely repeats what 
has been otherwise stated above, and would be in accord with the 
figures shown. 

In the case of France, an exaggeration of the values of exports 
in the latest period seems to be strongly suggested by the com- 
parison of the figures of Table V. ‘The relatively low percentage 
of French exports accounted for in the second and third divisions 
of the table, and the decréase in this percentage in the interval 
covered by the table, call for attention. The most obvious 
explanation is found in the growth of French exports to French 
colonies and possessions, none of which are covered by the 
Neutrals of our tables. These amounted to about 19} millions 
in the last of our three periods, and were about 40 per cent. less in 
the first of them. Two-thirds of the French exports not included 
in either of the second and third divisions of Table V. are thus 
represented by French colonial trade. 

The aggregates of the figures in Table V. indicate that the 
exports of the four countries classed as rivals have grown from an 
average of a little over £800,000 ,000 in 1889—91 to somewhat over 
£1 000,000,000 in 1899—1901. The countries whose records of the 
sources of their imports are utilised in our tables, account for fully 
seven-eighths of these gigantic totals. The aggregate imports, as 
given in Table IV., have increased from £1,700,000,000 to 


£2,100,000,000 in the ten-year interval, and the share of these 
cc 2 
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attributed to the four rivals in question has slightly increased, 
namely, from 47 to 48 per cent. The indications are that the part 
of the world’s trade under examination affords as satisfactory an 
index of the general progress of the entire foreign trade of the world 
as we could hope to secure. It is a somewhat remarkable fact that 
the exchanges between the rest of the world and our group of rivals 
should be fully maintained in their proportion to the entire foreign 
trade coming under review. 

One further piece of tabulation may be added, inasmuch as it 
seems desirable to include here a record of the apparent course of 


TABLE VI. 


DISTRIBUTION OF BRITISH Export TRADE. 


















































| Average imports from Average exports of 
| United Kingdom of United Kingdom to 
| countries specified. countries specified. 
Importing countries. (Million £.) (Million £.) 
| 1889-91. | 1894-96. | 1899-1901. 1889-91. | 1894-96. | 1899-1901. 
| pene Se ee ae ce A 
GOVBORDY oi.25 sess cesé sense setseveces 806 | 26°7 | 32:4 30°6 | 32:0 369 
RONNIE iicics oancabiavsnsandeoopcbssbiase 23°4} 19°38 | 249 23°8 | 20°2 24:0 
| Wnited States .......:.s00.:.0.00000. | S00 | COF | 30°8 43°8 | 35°6 36°7 
| 7 Pee | ™ ——_ | — — 
TOtelERiVAls: .2.0..c5502. 5. ser see 91:3] 769] 88-1 98:2 | 87'8 97°6 
British possessions dealt with 
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| | all other British possessions ... _— — 5 68 6:1 81 
| Other countries named in pre- 
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| 
| All other countries ................. — — — 38:4 | 840] 3865 | 
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vious tables ....................---| 318°8 | 278°0 | 327°0 | 272°5 | 245-2 | 299°3 
| | 
all OOTG CRED oso cecosssscsoseesssens _ -~ — 317°7 | 285°3 | 343°9 
the development of British foreign commerce. Table VI. is 


prepared with this in view. It compares the British record of 
British exports (including re-exports) with that afforded by the 
records of the importing countries, and, further, compares the part 
of the British exports thus examined with the total of British 
exports to various groups of destinations. The section in which the 


correspondence between the rate of progress (or the opposite), 
shown by the figures of the two divisions of our table, is greatest, is 
the trade with the Empire. 


Next comes the trade with the three 
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countries designated Rivals, and last the trade with the rest of the 
world. Itis to be observed that, while the exports to unenumerated 
British Possessions have increased in the ten-year interval, those 
to unenumerated ‘‘ other countries ’’ have somewhat fallen off. 
This may be due, in part, to the transfer of some regions from the 
latter to the former category in the interval, as has happened with 
some parts of the African continent, for example. 

The showing of the tables is, clearly, that the market for British 
exports in Germany, France, and the United States, though 
narrowed by the tariff policy of the last of the three, is still of great 
importance, and it is expansive in some degree, except in the case 
of the United States. The proportion of their total imports which 
the other countries outside the Empire take from us is greater than 
that recorded for our Rivals, but far less than the Empire takes. In 
all three cases the trade done by other countries as a whole has 
grown faster than their trade with us. Though this may seem dis- 
couraging at first sight, it cannot be regarded as anything but 
natural. There may be remedies, but their discussion will not be 
attempted here. 

A. W. Fivx. 








EKCONOMIC THEORY AND FISCAL POLICY! 


“THE argument for free trade generally, as expounded by the 
great authorities from Adam Smith downwards, appears to me 
complete both theoretically and experimentally.’’? When I first 
saw this sentence in the Preface to the new edition of the collected 
writings of perhaps the most prominent of living English statis- 
ticians, I was inclined to think that I had read incorrectly what 
was written. The declaration that an argument was “‘ complete ”’ 
would in any case seem to belong to the unqualified assertions of 
the political platform rather than to the measured utterances of the 
scientific study ; but, when the epithet was applied to the theore- 
tical ‘‘ argument for free trade generally, as expounded by the 
great authorities from Adam Smith downwards,’’ the robust con- 
victions of the author might indeed extort my admiration, but his 
hardihood challenged my dissent. For I could not but reflect that 
‘some recent exposition, contained in treatises by economists whom 
I was accustomed to regard as recognised authorities, had taken 
the shape of critical examination of the general argument for Free 
Trade, and of doubt of particular reasons for that fiscal policy put 
forward even in the Wealth of Nations. To set authority 
against authority is proverbially odious, and seldom satisfactory ; 
and to arrange economists, whether ancient or modern, in their 
grades of the hierarchy of the major and the minor prophets, is 
a task as arduous and ungrateful, as from the nature of the case 
it must be largely guided by personal predilection or belief. I 
shall not venture to determine the respective weight which should 
be accorded, for example, to Henry Sidgwick, as compared with 
Malthus or Ricardo, or to living writers contrasted with those who 
wrote in bygone times. But I venture to maintain, in opposition 
to Sir Robert Giffen, that an observant student could find in the 


‘A Paper read before the Economic Science and Statistics Section of the British 
Association at Cambridge, in August, 1904. 
2 Cf. “ Economic Inquiries and Studies,” by Sir Robert Giffen, p. viii. 
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teaching of Adam Smith himself, and even more readily in that 
of his successors—-I will not, I repeat, try to select the ‘‘ great ”’ 
from this distinguished company—sufficient reasons for declaring 
that, whatever may be the case ‘‘experimentally,’’ ‘‘ theoretic- 
ally’’ at least the general argument for Free Trade cannot be 
pronounced ‘* complete’’ in the ordinary acceptation of that word. 
Indeed, I should be lacking in the candour necessary to fair dis- 
cussion if I did not add that to me this statement seems as hard a 
saying as the avowal, which comes strangely from the lips of so 
expert a controversialist, that it has ‘‘always’’ been his aim in the 
essays reprinted in these volumes to ‘‘ avoid controversy.”’ 

Yet, when I turn from this Preface to another book recently 
published by the occupant of an Economic Chair in one of our 
Universities, and note some utterances contained in its pages, my 
unwillingness to agree does not grow less pronounced, nor does my 
hope of free discussion of the theoretical issues raised in the present 
controversy become more sanguine. For the mental attitude 
which could dictate the sentences I shall quote seems, I frankly 
own, incompatible with fair examination of unsettled questions. 
So far as I can judge, the author of these declarations must have 
resolved to treat the problem he is handling as a chose jugée before 
he addressed himself here to its investigation. ‘‘ Free Trade,” I 
am told,! ‘‘ is the economist’s policy. From his point of view it 
seems as if there were no question between Protection and Free 
Trade.’’ ‘‘ No continental economist,’’? it is suggested 
to me, ‘‘would hesitate to say that Free Trade is the 
policy for us, and that nothing but Free Trade would 
have given us the position we _ hold.’’ ‘* Economists 
in America,’’ I am informed,’ ‘‘ are in rather a difficult position ”’ ; 
for, ‘‘if they speak in defence of Protection, they lose their scien- 
tific reputation,’’ while, ‘‘if they speak fearlessly against it, even 
if they escape being turned out of their Universities, they lose 
their influence with the people.’’ Such passages as these, like the 
dictum of Sir Robert Giffen, resound with the clamorous echoes 
of political turmoil, and do not breathe the gentler utterances of 
academic disputation. But they are extracts, not from Mr. 
Asquith’s speeches on ‘‘ Trade and the Empire,’’ but from Pro- 
fessor Smart’s ‘‘ Return to Protection.’’ Once more, in the in- 
terests of controversial frankness, I must add that, when I read 
these sentences, they did not merely stir my dissent, but filled me 
with amazement. Was this, I asked, a literal presentation of 


ce 


1Cf. ‘The Return to Protection,” by William Smart, . 47. 
* Ibid., p. 49.3; Ibid., p. 71. 
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British economic opinion at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury? Did Continental economists speak with this surprising 
unanimity on a vexed question? Were American professors really 
placed in this hard predicament? I could not but reply that, if it 
were so, then I had misunderstood the drift of recent theorising 
in this country, in the United States, and on the Continent of 
Europe. I was ready to admit that to some extent I might be 
influenced by bias ; but I could not believe, on the strength of these 
categorical assertions, that I had so entirely misread the books it 
had been my business to peruse. 

If indeed a controversy, involving so many and such difficult 
and varied issues, political and economic, were closed for econo- 
mists, as well as for the public, by an appeal to authority, sub- 
mission to such despotism would, J am convinced, augur ill for 
economic study. Even if by means like these a temporary triumph 
had been won for Economics on the shifting battle-ground of polli- 
tics, the victory would have been dearly bought. An odium theo- 
logicum has made its appearance before now in economic dispu- 
tation ; but its influence has not been wholesome. It is recognised 
that distinctions between the ‘‘ orthodox’’ and the “‘ unorthodox ”’ 
have hindered theological inquiry, and a disinterested zeal for truth 
has counselled their abandonment. The disuse in our economic de- 
bates of the epithets ‘‘sound’’ and ‘‘unsound,’’ so confidently 
invoked, and so boldly misapplied, would, I am sure, be no less 
salutary. They might now with advantage be relegated to the 
limbo of those ‘‘ dark ages ’’ when Economics was known as the 
dismal science.’’ At any rate, to pronounce a theory ‘‘ com- 
plete ’’ seems tantamount to a confession that economic know- 
ledge is unprogressive in the region where that theory is en- 
throned. A flat refusal to revise accepted views is a gratuitous 
adoption of a badge of servitude. It is not too much to say that 
Economics and Statistics will have forfeited their just claim to 
the occupation of a section of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science when they parade such dogmatic articles of 
faith. In this invigorating environment we may hope that our 
discussions will be immune from the deadening influence of ob- 
scurantism ; and here arguments should be appreciated for their 
force and pertinence, and not appraised by reference to authority, 
greater or less great. 

But my dissent from Sir Robert Giffen and Professor Smart is 
not limited to the undue influence which, as I think, they would 
give to authority in what still seems to me a debatable question. 
I go further ; for I dispute their interpretation of the oracle. It 
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has been observed as a feature of the present controversy that 
economists of an historical persuasion have, with few exceptions, 
borne no share in the non possumus with which their colleagues 
met the suggestion of Colonial preference. The fact may merit 
some attention in weighing the approval or disapprobation with 
which such an Imperial fiscal policy has been regarded by the 
different teachers and professors of the Mother Country. The 
divergence of opinion, and contrast of attitude, disclosed have some 
significance. For we might have imagined—and our surmise 
would not have proved erroneous—that economic historians would 
be more likely than those whose interests had not drawn them to 
the close scrutiny of recorded facts, to appreciate the need for the 
qualification of a theory, and the adaptation of a policy, when cir- 
cumstances to which their original acceptance had been due were 
altered or transformed. The direction of such change may be 
mistaken, and its extent misjudged, by historians as by others ; but 
the instinct and the habit of the trained inquirer into history set 
him on his guard against the pretensions of a theory, and accustom 
him to scrutinise the claims of a policy, to wide or general or univer- 
sal applicability. He is prepared for a change in the environment 
of fact. He is ready for a revision of opinions formed therein. 
Again, if I may be permitted to indicate my own position, I 
must confess that the publication in August last of a manifesto, 
which attracted passing notice, from professors and teachers of 
Economics, in which Mr. Chamberlain’s supposed scheme was 
summarily dismissed from the consideration of the signatories, 
caused in my mind a feeling-of disquietude. It made me consider 
whether there was any use in continuing that study of theory, in 
which for some years I had mainly been engaged, and whether, 
after all, history was not the more safe and stimulating, as it was 
the more actual and comprehensive, region of inquiry. For the 
conclusion, to which abstract theory conducted the signers of that 
pronouncement on a political problem of great delicacy and vital 
moment, appeared to me to be but a barren negation ; and economic 
history, I thought, by contrast, was ready to supply the needed 
stimulus to action, and to offer the more grateful prospect of posi- 
tive achievement. I was tolerably sure that it could furnish more 
useful and abundant hints for practical reform. I was fairly cer- 
tain that it could indicate more encouraging directions for promot- 
ing the closer union of the Empire than were opened by a mere 
complacent acquiescence in the status quo, and an unwillingness 
to interfere with the aimless drifting of affairs. Theorising, it 
seemed too true, might issue at the best in disillusionment ; at the 
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worst it would lead to inertia or despair. I mention this mis- 
giving, which I have not exaggerated, because I have no wish to 
disguise the ‘‘ personal equation ’’ which may be found in my 
treatment of the ‘‘ riddle of the tariff’’; and I must add that I 
have little doubt that one enduring consequence of the present 
fiscal controversy will be an accession of influence to those who 
place the investigation of economic history above elaboration of 
the instruments of mathematical analysis. 

On some grounds I regret, though on others I may welcome, 
this result. Perhaps, indeed, apart from the special circumstances 
of the immediate moment, it is a necessary outcome of the spirit of 
our age, and of newer tendencies of thought. At any rate, how- 
ever, further reflection on the theoretical aspect of the particular 
matter in dispute reassured me. I regained, in some measure 
at least, my former confidence in the worth and _ utility 
of theory. For I could find abundant and sufficient reasons for 
questioning the statement, to which wide currency is given in 
popular discussion, and countenance is lent by professed econo- 
mists, that ‘‘ Free Trade is the economist’s policy,’’ and profes- 
sors, who show favour to Protection, imperil their ‘“‘ scientific 
reputation.’’ I do not hesitate to challenge the absolute language 
in which it has been expressed. I do not shrink from a denial of 
the assertion that the general ‘‘argument for Free Trade,’’ as 
“expounded ”’ ‘‘from Adam Smith downwards,”’ is ‘‘ theoretic- 
ally ’’ “‘ complete ’’; and the moral, which I draw from my con- 
ception of present theories on international trade and value, is that 
the consideration of proposals for a change in our recent fiscal 
policy, in order to promote Imperial consolidation, may be freed 
from the unnecessary incumbrance of a supposed inevitable con- 
flict with the expert knowledge of informed economists. As I 
interpret the theorising of our day, the debate between Protection 
and Free Trade is not closed, but open.! Nor does it seem to me 
an exaggeration or perversion of the facts to say that before the 
fiscal controversy became acute the scales of theoretical reasoning 
had shown a tendency to incline against, and not in favour of, 
unqualified Free Trade. ‘‘ Convinced’’ Free Traders may be 
found in tolerable numbers in the ranks of economic 
theorists, as they may be discovered no less readily among 
political partisans; but in most cases their convictions 
appear to me to rest more largely on_ practical objec- 
tions to the risk of another fiscal policy, than on the 


10f. An Article by the present writer on ‘‘ Free Trade and Protection,” in the 
Economic Journal, in September, 1902. 
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reasoning or conclusions of the fresher portion of their abstract 
theory. For the time-worn foundations, on which Free Trade 
seemed once to be built securely, have been undermined by per- 
sistent criticism. Vigilant scouting and bold assault, pressed 
home, have shaken those ancient fortifications in which an un- 
questioning confidence was felt. Fissures, which can no longer 
be concealed, have appeared in what presented formerly to out- 
ward gaze the unbroken front of impregnable defences. And this 
injury has been wrought, not so much by men of business engaged 
in the rough tumble of affairs, as by scientific theorists, pondering 
in the quietude of their studies. If such misleading epithets as 
orthodox and unorthodox are still to be applied to our economic 
discussions, signs of heterodoxy in connection with Free Trade 
may be found in the responsible confessions of the elect. 

This position may, I think, be supported both by an examination 
of the particular theories of international trade and value, and by 
the more general considerations to which attention will here be 
mainly directed. It is not necessary to lay exclusive stress upon 
an argument advanced in the present controversy which neverthe- 
less seems to me relevant and forcible. That contention treats our 
fiscal policy of Free Trade as the surviving article of a general 
faith in laissez-faire, which has lost its former hold on popular 
opinion, and been discarded largely as a maxim of administration. 
I am ready to admit that it may be possible, though it is not easy, 
to fix a clear and permanent distinction between the desirability 
of allowing traders to make bargains for the exchange of goods, 
independently of suggestion or control by the governments of the 
States to which they may belong, and the necessity of authoritative 
interference in contracts for the purchase and supply of services 
by employers and employed. It may, at any rate, be granted that 
a departure from laissez-faire in factory legislation does not by 
itself require or recommend or justify an interference with Free 
Trade. Or perhaps an alternative and more convincing line of 
reasoning may be sought in the bold dismissal of any universal 
general rule, and in the frank appeal to experience in each particular 
case, as it arises. 

But those who use this reasonable expedient, expose themselves 
to the rejoinder that in the present realities of English fiscal prac- 
tice that complete neutrality of the government which is the aim of 
‘* taxation for revenue alone ’’ has been shown to be hardly feasible, 
and that similarly a close inspection of the past history of English 
fiscal change would suggest that the financiers of the nineteenth 
century—Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone—were as much concerned 
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to remove particular duties which, in fact, had proved vexatious 
and unfruitful, as to achieve the realisation of an universal theory 
of Free Trade. The dual aim of rendering the tariff more simple 
and effective for its purpose of raising revenue, and of purging it 
of Protectionist suspicion, may indeed have been present to their 
minds; but they were practical financiers first, and economic 
theorists in a subordinate degree; and, had the objects clashed 
instead of harmonising, there can be little doubt which of the two 
would have been foregone to meet the requirements of the other. 
Looking back, at any rate, on these notable reforms from the stand- 
point of subsequent experience, shrewd observers,! whose fiscal 
creed would not incline them in any such direction, have hinted 
that the basis of our taxation may have been unduly narrowed, and 
may prove inadequate to support with security and ease the larger 
superstructure of an increased expenditure since raised upon it. 
In other words, the simplification of the English tariff may have 
been pushed beyond a point at which it can be permanently re- 
tained. 

But this enightened commentary on the financial changes of 
the nineteenth century suggests the further reflection that in their 
abandonment of the Mercantile System, which they found existing 
in their day, Huskisson, Peel, and Gladstone may have lent their 
skill to a rejection of the stimulus or restraint of government in in- 
ternational trade which would now appear excessive to their prac- 
tical sagacity were they alive. For it fails to accord with the new de- 
mands of the fresh circumstances and altered feelings of the age in 
which we live. At any rate, the trust reposed in individual liberty 
has weakened, while the occasions for the interference of the State 
have grown more frequent and abundant. The Mercantile System 
was an embodiment, it might be accompanied by burdensome in- 
cumbrances, of faith in the conscious guidance and encouragement 
of industry and commerce by governmental action, while Free 
Trade was in effect a plain avowal of an unreserved belief in the 
sufficiency of laissez-faire in trading matters; and, if an earlier 
experience revealed the danger attaching to the former creed, later 
events have similarly disclosed shortcomings in the latter. 

For, whatever differences may be drawn between Free Trade 
and Factory Legislation, it is an easy task to prove that a fiscal 
policy, which rests on the bestowal of entire freedom on individual 
traders, is open to the same broad criticism as that which has been 
advanced successfully against the general principles of laissez-faire. 


1 Cf. Sir Robert Giffen in the Supplementary Chapter to the new Edition of 
Lord Farrer’s State in Relation to Trade, pp. 24 and 25, and elsewhere. 
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That criticism? has pointed a deprecating finger to the absence of 
any certain guarantee of an identity of interests between the pre- 
sent and the future, or between those of the individual trader and 
those of the community of which he is a member. In discussions to- 
day on Free Trade and Protection these chasms are not discerned, 
or are ignored, just as they were unnoticed or concealed in the advo- 
cacy of laissez-faire as the saving rule to which legislators should 
conform administrative action. But the probability that the in- 
dividual trader, acting in unfettered freedom, may imperil the per- 
manent commercial or political welfare of his nation, by the fixed 
unwavering pursuit of his immediate business interest, is no less 
actual than the chance is serious that he may fail to discern his 
future or present advantage, or lack the energy or power to secure 
it. The existence of pitfalls such as these is fatal to the complete- 
ness of the general theoretical argument for Free Trade, and their 
detection has in the main been the work of a generation since the 
days of Adam Smith, although that sane, acute economist recog- 
nised exceptions, not merely to his general ideal of ‘‘ natural 
liberty,’’ but to its particular embodiment in Free Trade. 
Competition, or free enterprise, has no doubt been usually taken 
as the working hypothesis of a scheme of economic theory ; although 
recent speculation has tended to insist by contrast on regularity 
of action, and on possibility of comparison and measurement, as 
the essential conditions of investigation by the economic organon, 
and benevolent conduct, if it be regular, is accordingly now recog- 
nised as being as suitable an object for inquiry as self-interest, and 
money, though a convenient, ‘is not regarded as the only, means of 
measuring the force of motives. Yet in its origin a separation of 
that study of the relations between cause and effect in man’s actions 
in connection with wealth, in which a theoretical science of econ- 
omics took its birth, from that practical art of finance with which 
it had previously been merged, became possible when governments 
withdrew from their previous pervasive regulation of trade, and 
left opportunity and room for individual liberty to play an active 
voluntary part. And, similarly, to-day, the larger portion of 
a systematic treatise on economic principles is busied with an 
account of the competition of individuals, freely bargaining and 
exchanging with one another. Greater stress, indeed, is now laid 
on the friction which delays or hinders competition. More im- 
portance is attached to collective, as contrasted with individual, 
action. But in the general conception usually formed and com- 


1 Cf. An Article by the present writer in the Fortnightly Review, for November, 
1903, on ‘‘ The Economic Prejudice against Tariff Reform.” 
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monly accepted of those primary assumptions and those funda- 
mental conditions with which the reasoning of a systematic ex- 
position of economic principles begins, individual liberty is 
regarded as the ordinary rule, and governmental interference is 
treated as the rare exception ; and from this point of view Free 
Trade can, with some excuse, be termed ‘‘ the economist’s policy.’’ 

The reason, however, should not be forgotten, or misunder- 
standing must arise. It is not because the economist deliberately 
bestows on free trading his entire approbation as a practical ex- 
pedient, but because he finds that the notion of free exchanging 
between individual bargainers is a convenient hypothesis with 
which to start and conduct his reasoning processes. ‘The assump- 
tion has, no doubt, won the prestige which attaches to inherited 
and confirmed tradition. It has exerted the large influence which 
naturally follows from authoritative adoption and extensive use. 
And yet, although its dexterous employment, when neatly handled 
by competent theorists, may serve to disclose gaps in the reason- 
ing, or to detect slips in the argument, by which the illogical and 
uninstructed reach their conclusions on international trade, as on 
other matters, itis not itself immune from the curious influence of 
a subtle illusion. It is liable to the misapprehension which attends 
assumptions. For, because the refined theories of international 
trade and value have been raised on the supposition of traders 
freely exchanging their commodities, a strict logic does not 
warrant, for that reason alone, the conclusion that Free Trade is 
the practical policy which Economics recommends. So powerful, 
however, is the sway of that with which men have grown familiar 
by habitual use and long acquaintance, that this conclusion is often 
drawn gratuitously both by economists and by those who have 
gained their knowledge of economics from vague external impres- 
sion, rather than from close independent study. At least no 
further premisses appear explicitly in their reasoning processes. 
The assumption, on which a theory is built, is thus treated as if 
its own truth to fact were demonstrated by the convenience of the 
theory based upon it; and the yet more hazardous corollary of 
practical expedience is deduced from theoretical usefulness. The 
former process involves the risk attaching to a petitio principu ; 
the latter is seductive rather than secure. To this subtle com- 
bination, perhaps unconsciously rather than consciously effected, 
the vulgar notions, expressed in the absolute form, that the 
‘‘ general argument for Free Trade is complete, theoretically ,”’ 
and that ‘‘ Free Trade is the economist’s policy ’’ are partly due. 
But their claim to exactitude has rarely been submitted to the test 
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of a searching investigation of the foundation on which they really 
rest, and the experiment, I think, would yield some results which 
were not expected. 

Of recent developments of economic theory the large promin- 
ence given to marginal :actors has been among the most cou- 
spicuous. A determining influence has been ascribed in the central 
theory of value to the marginal buyer and the marginal seller. It 
is the men who are hesitating whether they should or should not 
purchase, whether they should or should not dispose of their goods, 
or whether lastly they should or should not continue to render the 
services necessary to their production, whose action in contracting 
or enlarging supply on the one hand, and on the other 
in intensifying or relaxing demand, is held to fix the 
price of an article in a competitive market. Instructive 
analogies have been established between the notion long 
since recognised by the older economists of ‘‘land on the 
margin of cultivation,’’ and the new conception of marginal 
or final utility, introduced, or at least brought into prominence, 
but a score or so of years ago by their successors. Just as Ricardo, 
or Mill, argued that an alteration in the price of agricultural pro- 
duce would cause, or be caused by, a change in the margin of culti- 
vation, so Jevons and the Austrians have contended that the final 
utility of an article or a service would affect, or be affected by, the 
price at which it is possible to command its possession or enjoy- 
ment. The constructive genius needed to combine these distinct 
but analogous conceptions into one harmonious whole, where each, 
neither unduly exalted, nor unjustly subordinated, takes its appro- 
priate position, instead of being placed in a contrast unnecessarily 
emphasised, has been supplied by a distinguished economist,’ at 
whose feet many of us have sat as pupils. 

The systematic application, however, of the pregnant idea of the 
determining importance of marginal factors to the department of in- 
ternational trade has hitherto received less thorough attention than 
that bestowed upon its position among the governing forces of the 
main theory of value. Jevons, indeed, maintained * with charac- 
teristic emphasis that the new conception of final utility had ren- 
dered obsolete the intricate consideration given by Mill to the vary- 
ing distribution of the gains of international trade. Dr. Cannan, 
more recently, has similarly hinted* that a firm grasp of the con- 


1 Professor Marshall. 
2 Of.‘ Theory of Political Economy,” pp. 154, &c. 
3 In his Address as President of Section F of the British Association at Belfast 


in 1902. 
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ception would deprive the military metaphors, which suggest a 
conflict of interests, of the noxious influence they exert over the 
popular mind in what should be regarded as the peaceful transac- 
tions of international trade. But both these contentions seem to 
me to mistake or misrepresent the actual position. They are 
vitiated by the omission to see or note the fissure between the 
interests of the immediate present, and those of the future, which 
is a fault common to the economic theory of individual competition, 
and the practical injunction of laissez-faire. For, while the con- 
ception of final or marginal utility sheds an illuminating light on 
the possibility that the gain of one party to an exchange will not 
involve a corresponding loss to the other, because the transaction 
will not be concluded on the terms on which it is arranged, unless 
both parties secure an advantage which, under the existing circum- 
stances, they could not else have obtained, it does not preclude the 
idea, on which Mill’s lengthy discussion was based, and the vulgar 
employment of military terms in commercial debates is founded, 
that a different distribution of the resulting benefit might have been 
caused by an alteration in the strength of the bargainers. At the 
immediate moment, no doubt, both parties gain; and, on the 
ordinary assumption of a pervading competition, each surrenders 
what he then values less, in order to receive in exchange what he 
then values more. But it is conceivable that a different estimate 
of loss and gain might be framed, if the future were regarded, from 
that which is now entertained, and that measures taken before- 
hand might have altered the terms of exchange to the advantage 
or injury of either of the two contracting parties. 

It is for reasons like these that the familiar assertion of fiscal 
controversy that the purchase of an import implies the sale of an 
export, visible or invisible, does not bring the complete consolation 
which is provided in the opinion of convinced Free-traders. An 
equivalence, which is al]l that is guaranteed, is different from an 
equality, and a change in the character of the imports or exports, 
which may forebode ill to the abiding welfare of a country, may be 
concealed under an external correspondence of quantity. ‘The con- 
ception of final or marginal utility cannot, in fact, pretend to insure 
more than the achievement of a bargain, which will yield mutual 
benefit to the bargainers at the immediate moment, under the cir- 
cumstances in which they are then situated. It leaves unsettled 
and unsecured a number of further considerations. 

Nor, again, should it be forgotten that the importance of mar- 
ginal factors as determining influences rests in the last analysis on 
the common assumption of individual competition. But a section, 
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steadily growing in size and prominence, is now given in systematic 
treatises on economic principles to the probable action and effects 
of monopoly, and the increasing attention bestowed by theorists 
on this topic, which was barely noticed by the older economists, 
accords with the larger, more conspicuous place taken to-day by 
monopoly in industrial and commercial practice. It would indeed 
be incorrect to say that the presence and influence of monopoly in 
international trade have hitherto been overlooked or ignored by econ- 
omic writers ; for the consideration by authors like Mill ' of the con- 
ditions under which a duty may influence the terms of exchange 
hinges on the enjoyment of a less or more complete monopoly in the 
production of some desired commodity. But it is nevertheless true 
that the more recent development of a formal theory of monopoly 
has as yet not been very distinctly or extensively applied by English 
writers to the treatment of international trade ;? and in this respect 
it has shared the fortunes of the conception of the governing im- 
portance of marginal factors. With this, however, it conflicts 
rather than accords ; and perhaps neither in the special department 
of economic theory concerned with international trade and value, 
nor in the general conception of that theory as a whole, has the 
problem hitherto been fairly faced of the reconstruction needed by 
the substitution for that competition of individuals, on which, as 
a fundamental assumption, economists have been accustomed to 
make their reasoning rest, of the larger presence, and perhaps of 
the ultimate dominance, of combinations small or great. With 
these new phenomena now prominent in the world of business it 
is certainly not easy to bring into accord the determining influence 
of marginal factors. For the very raison d’étre of a combination 
is its collective action. It moves by mass, and not by separate 
parts. It is the antithesis of individuals competing freely with one 
another. It is the negation of those infinitesimal additions and 
deductions which are implied in the very conception of a margin. 
And, similarly, it is no less certain that both in its origin and in its 
development the theoretical argument for Free Trade has been 
intimately associated with that notion of individual competition, 
which has been in general use as a primary assumption of econ- 
omic theory. 

So far, indeed, as the particular theories of international trade 
and value have received a distinctive treatment from economic 
writers, their separation from the general theory of value has been 

1 Of. Principles of Political Economy, Bk. V. ch. iv. 


Mr. J. A. Hobson’s recent ‘‘International Trade” should be noticed as an 
exception ; but he does not consider the chief point raised in the present argument. 
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justified by an emphasis laid on the comparative immobility of 
capital and labour from country to country, as contrasted with their 
easier and more frequent movement from place to place, and occu- 
pation to occupation, within the geographical boundaries of a single 
country. Nations have been regarded as conspicuous examples of 
what have been described as ‘‘ non-competing groups.’’ But this 
distinct theory has to a great extent remained the peculiar product 
of English thought,! of which Continental economists have shown 
no great anxiety to claim possession, and in England the lines of 
severance have become less rather than more pronounced as the 
relative strength of the forces promoting or hindering the move- 
ment of capital and labour, within or outside the limits of a single 
country, has changed. Nor has the separate treatment been at any 
time so marked, in connection with what may be called the theory 
of international value, as it has been in the exposition of the more 
peculiarly characteristic theory of international trade. It has in- 
fluenced more definitely the conception formed of the conditions 
under which a trade fraught with mutual advantage may arise and 
continue between different nations, than the notion framed of the 
terms on which the different bargains are adjusted ; and, although 
a confusion between the two has invaded the minds of some in- 
genious writers? of uncommon ability, the questions presented are 
distinct, if they are also connected. In any case, the presence of 
individual competition within, though not across, the boundaries 
of countries has been accepted as an assumption, which is as 
' pertinent to nations as to other smaller ‘‘ non-competing groups,”’ 
and Free Traders, at least, are never weary of urging that the 
vulgar errors committed, in popular talk, on the nature and con- 
sequences of foreign commerce could be avoided by the constant 
recollection that it consists in reality of transactions between in- 
dividual traders, prompted and guided by the familiar motives 
which actuate individuals in the conduct of their ordinary business. 
The connection of the theory of Free Trade with an individualistic 
conception of economic society is indeed so obvious that it can 
hardly be ignored or mistaken. 

Yet of the continual enlargement of the space accorded to the 
subject of monopoly in recent economic discussion it is as un- 
necessary to furnish examples as it would be to supply illustrations 
of the growth and influence of combinations in the modern world 
of business. The two phenomena are noticeable features of the 

1Cf.The Articles on “International Trade and International Values,” in 


Mr. Palgrave’s Dictionary of Political Economy, by Professor Bastable. 
2 Cf. Mr, Sidney Webb in his Hight Hours Day. 
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time, and they accompany and, indeed, are causally connected with 
one another. The former is seen, not merely in a systematic en- 
deavour to construct a general theory of the probable action of 
monopolists, whether they be buyers or sellers, under various 
hypotheses of the conditions of demand or the circumstances of 
supply ; but it also makes its presence evident in the many qualifi- 
cations now accepted of the familiar theories resting on the tradi- 
tional assumption of individual competition which were put for- 
ward by the older economists in the special departments of their 
economic treatises. In connection with international trade, the 
latter phenomenon has reached conspicuous notoriety in the prom- 
inence and power of Trusts. Some curious consequences, which 
issue from this new position of affairs, may be briefly noticed. 

In the first place, the probable action which the theory of 
monopoly indicates as likely to be taken by combinations, re- 
sembling in some important respects, differs in others from the 
course which individuals competing with one another might be 
assumed to pursue. The realisation of a maximum gain, which is 
the common end of monopolists and individuals, may in the case 
of the former be achieved by means which are impossible for the 
latter ; and the probability of a coincidence between the present 
interests of traders and the permanent interests of the com- 
munities to which they may belong, which is uncertain even 
when the traders are individuals, becomes still less secure when 
combination and monopoly replace individual competition. This 
substitution is a tendency of the times which extorts recognition ; 
and the corollary would seem to follow that the argument for 
governmental direction of the course of trade is strengthened 
and not weakened by these new developments. 

In the second place, both economic theory and business ex- 
perience conduct to the conclusion that individuals competing 
freely with one another are likely to be worsted in a contest with 
the organised strategy and concentrated strength of a combination 
or monopoly. In the sphere of the remuneration of labour, an 
economic justification has been furnished for trade unions by the 
suggestion that a single employer represents a powerful com- 
bination in his own person. In the department of international 
trade, the contention that a Trust, aided by the active assistance 
of its State in the protection afforded by a tariff, may be enabled 
to use tactical devices, which will ensure the defeat of unpro- 
tected individual competitors exposed to the searching atmo- 
sphere of free importation, does not seem a gratuitous supposition. 


For like causes may produce like effects. 
DD 2 
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We are told, indeed, with some support from the contrasted 
experience of the United States and England, that a protective 
tariff encourages the formation of Trusts, whose continuance is 
menaced by the unrestricted competition offered by Free Trade. 
But in measuring this argument it must be remembered on the 
one hand that Trusts are one example of the monopoly which is 
so characteristic a feature of present business that it has occa- 
sioned the addition of a new section to treatises on economic 
principles, and on the other that the .actual fiscal situation ex- 
hibits the patent fact of combinations, shielded from external 
competition by the protective tariffs of their country, competing 
with the individual traders of a country where imported goods are 
allowed to enter freed, as far as possible, from fiscal limitation. 
And even when a combination in a protected country is confronted 
by a combination in a free-trading country, recent theorising 
would support the view that a protective tariff might suffice to 
incline the balance of advantage in the struggle towards the former 
of the two. 

But, if the two lines of argument we have followed lead to a 
conclusion adverse to the abnegation by governments of all re- 
sponsibility in stimulating or directing by fiscal action the course 
of trade and favourable to the use of a protective tariff for de- 
fensive purposes against excessive odds, a third and final con- 
sideration, suggested by recent developments of economic theory, 
and by the new phenomena which have appeared in business prac- 
tice, affects the basis of the theoretical argument for Free Trade. 
For the construction of a theory of monopoly has hitherto pro- 
ceeded on the supposition that a combination is discovered on the 
one side and that individuals are competing on the cther. In the 
discussion of the wage-arrangements, effected by the collective 
bargaining which is increasingly in vogue, it has been shown? that 
the existence of combinations on both sides renders the theoret- 
ical consideration of the matter arduous and uncertain, if it does 
not become idle or impossible. The “ higgling of the market,’’ 
where two combinations are the higglers, depends on the arbit- 
rary chances of the game and the accidental superiority in skill 
or strength possessed by one or other of the players rather than 
on the systematic operation of regular forces, which can be com- 
pared, measured, and foretold. To such cases, admittedly, the 


1 Cf, A paper by the present writer on the ‘‘ Relations between Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Economic Theory,” read before the British Association, at Bath, in 
1888, and printed i extenso in the Report for that year (reprinted in Economic 
Science and Practice, Essay No. IX.). 
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economic organon can hardly be applied. The conception of mar- 
ginal additions and subtractions does not fit the facts. But it is 
not improbable that such a situation will occur in the future more 
frequently than it has arisen in the past, and at the present time 
it is not unknown in international trade. An acquiescence, there- 
fore, in the belief that the theoretical argument for Free Trade 
is now, if it ever was, complete, is only rendered possible by ignor- 
ing such significant considerations. Their recognition opens the 
way to a careful scrutiny of the grounds of fact on which the plea 
for a modification of our present fiscal policy may be made by its 
advocates to rest. Such an investigation, I maintain, can be 
liberated at the outset from the unnecessary apprehension that 


Free Trade is, and must remain, the ‘‘ economist’s policy.”’ 
L. L. PRICE 








MONOPOLY AND CONSUMERS’ SURPLUS. 


In the case of any commodity, some point on the “ total 
benefit ’’ curve necessarily lies above the maximum point on the 
monopoly revenue curve. Hence, wherever the demand curve 
would, if interpreted subjectively, represent ‘‘ particular ’’ as well 
as ‘‘ marginal ’’ utilities,” an attack upon consumers’ surplus may 
enable monopolists (1) directly, or (2) indirectly, to improve 
their position. 


E. 


The most obvious device for drawing into their pockets the 
money equivalent of this surplus is to fix a separate price for each 
unit of commodity corresponding to the degree of intensity with 
which it is ‘‘ effectively demanded.’’ If this could be done the 
whole of the surplus would be transferred from the purchaser to 
‘the seller. 

Any exact proceeding of this kind, is, of course, impracticable. 
It is, however, tolerably well known that, in the case of goods 
or services rendered, by nature or artifice, difficult to transfer 
between persons and through time, monopolists can and do benefit 
themselves by discriminating between the charges made to 
different groups of consumers.* A number of illustrations of this 
practice are given by Walras* and Neumann.5 We may add that 
the requisite conditions are perhaps most completely fulfilled in 
the case of services rendered or demanded relatively to particular 
readily cognisable persons or things. Relevant instances are (1) 


1 Cf. Marshall, p. 809. Math. note, XXIII. bis. For construction, ibid., 
p. 548, n. 

2 This condition is necessary to general arguments upon consumers’ surplus. 
Cf. ‘Some Remarks on Utility,” by the writer, Economic Journat, March, 1903, 

. 65. 

' 3 Cf. Edgeworth Mathematical Psychics, p. 47. Cf. also ibid., pp. 18 and 19. 

4 Economie pure, p. 384. 

6 « Die Gestaltung des Preises,” Schénberg’s Handbuch, I., p. 292, ete. 
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the power possessed by gas and water companies supplying private 
houses, and (2) the oft-quoted railway practice of raising the 
charge per pound-mile when a customer’s demand is stimulated, 
whether by his individual wealth, or by the value of the goods 
he is forwarding, or by the absence of an alternative route.” 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon this well-known device. 
There is, however, an alternative method, which, though less dis- 
cussed, is also primd facie feasible. It is to refuse to sell the com- 
modity except in parcels of a certain size, and, thus safeguarded, 
to put the price per unit at a level higher than could be profitably 
chosen if every customer were free to regulate the quantity of his 
purchases at desire. The effect of this policy may be, in Professor 
Edgeworth’s terminology,® to force the contract down from the 
purchaser’s demand curve to that one of his indifference curves 
which passes through the origin. It can be exhibited, as follows, 
in a diagram of the class more usually employed in problems of 
domestic, as distinguished from international, trade. Let Dp’ be 
the demand curve. Through D draw the curve DB, such that, if 
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any point P is taken on it, and PN be drawn parallel to the axis of 
X, cutting Dp’ in F, and PM parallel to the axis of Y, cutting DD’ in 
Q, the area PQF is equal to the area DNF. Then, if the consumer 
purchases 0M units of commodity at a price PM per unit, the gain 
of consumer’s surplus on the first OR unit, is exactly balanced by 
the loss of it on the remaining RM units, and, in the net result, no 
surplus remains to him. 
It is clear, therefore, that a contract at some point on DB would 

yield a special advantage to the seller at the buyer’s expense. 

1 Cf. Darwin, ‘‘ Municipal Trade,” p. 12. 

2 Of, Hadley, Railway Transportation, passim. Acworth, The Railways and 
the Traders, passim. 

3 Mathematical Psychics, p. 21. The discussion which follows in the text 


turns upon a species of imperfection of competition, noted, but not explicitly treated, 
by Professor Edgeworth, loc, cit., p. 19. 
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It does not follow, however, that, by merely fixing the minimum 
amount to be sold in any one transaction, the seller can force such 
a contract to be accepted. It is true that the customer loses more 
by not purchasing than by purchasing on terms a fraction more 
favourable than those represented in the diagram; but it is also 
true that the monopolist loses more by not selling than by agreeing 
to terms considerably more favourable than these to the customer.’ 
Consequently, it may be worth the latter’s while to refuse the 
monopolist’s proposals, balancing the risk of loss to himself 
against the chance of exacting some concession. 

In cases where seller and buyer are evenly matched, analysis 
comes to an end at this point. When, however, there are a 
single seller and a great number of buyers, the prospects of the 
former are improved. For the pressure which any one of his 
customers can put upon him is exceedingly slight; nearly all of 
them are likely to recognise this fact, and, in consequence, 
to regard refusal to purchase on the terms offered as a sacrifice 
definitely incurred, instead of merely risked in the game of market 
higgling. ‘Thus the monopolist may be fairly confident that, pro- 
vided they act independently, they will not think it worth while 
to stop their purchases so long as these yield them any direct gain. 
There is no general reason why, by selling in fairly large packets, 
he should not exact from them a considerable part of what would 
normally appear as consumers’ surplus. 

The conditions necessary to the realisation of this result appear 


-to be the following :— 


First, as already indicated, there must be no combined action 
among the buyers. 

Secondly, as in the case of ordinary price discriminations, the 
commodity in question must be imperfectly transferable among 
them. For, otherwise, there is nothing to prevent certain 
of them from acting as middlemen, splitting up their packets of 
monopoly goods, and selling them in detail to further purchasers. 
Under these circumstances, the ultimate consumers are really per- 
mitted to buy in whatever quantities they please. Consequently, 
there is no means of forcing the contract with any one of them 
off his demand curve. Hence, in the absence of discrimination be- 
tween people, the ordinary monopoly point will be the most 
favourable of all possible points to the monopolist. Unless, there- 
fore, consumers can be, at least partially, isolated, nothing is 
gained by selling in large packets. 


1 T.e., the bargain is economically indeterminate, Cf. Mathematical Psychics, 
p. 47. 
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Thirdly, again as in price discriminations, this condition of 
partial isolation is demanded not merely as between different con- 
sumers, but as between the same consumers at different times. 
For, otherwise, it is approximately! true that each of them can 
diminish his total purchases as much as he desires, and need only 
modify his procedure by making larger purchases at less frequent 
intervals. Hence it is essential to the monopolist’s success that 
his commodity should be rapidly perishable. 

Granted these conditions, there may be saleable units of certain 
sizes, by the adoption of which a monopolist can secure from any 
given group of his customers a larger return than Professor Mar- 
shall’s maximum net monopoly revenue. These saleable units will 
be those whose selection, instead of single commodity units, causes 
an increased aggregate sale to be effected at prices in the neighbour- 
hood of the ordinary monopoly price. Their character can be deter- 
mined more closely by the following consideration. A consumer, 
who, under the ordinary system, would purchase between cn and 
(c+43)n units of commodity (c being zero or a positive integer), 
may be expected, when the saleable unit is constituted of n com- 
modity units, to diminish his purchases to a total of cn. On the 
other hand, those who would purchase between (c+4)nand (c+1)n 
may be expected? to increase their purchases to (C+1)n. Hence 
the monopolist stands to gain when the number of people con- 
tained in the latter of these groups exceeds that in the former. 
There is no general ground for believing that this condition is 
more likely than not to be realised, except where n is such a 
number that, at the price selected, the majority of people are in- 
clined to purchase between $n and n units. The possibility 
of such a number being found implies considerable similarity 
among the group of consumers concerned. This is the fourth 
condition of success, and it will seldom exist except when the 
groups are small. 

For a monopolist to adapt the size of his saleable units to a 
multitude of small groups is, however, scarcely more practicable 
than it is for him to deal in this way with separate individuals. 
On the other hand, in cases where there are only a few small 
groups, it is exceedingly improbable that our first condition, 
that of no combination among them, will be retained. Looking 


1 « Approximately’ because of considerations connected with the rate of 
interest. 

2 T.e., if the parts of the individual demand curves with which we are concerned 
are approximately straight lines. If they are convex to the origin, some of the 
former group will not diminish their purchases. If they are concave some of the 
latter group will not increase theirs. 
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at the four conditions together—(1), no combination among the 
purchasers ; (2), imperfect transferability of the commodity or 
service concerned ; (3), perishable character of this commodity 
or service; (4), divisibility of purchasers into a few groups of 
similar people—we can hardly conclude otherwise than that the 
conjoint realisation of all four is not to be expected. It seems 
improbable, therefore, that a monopolist will often be able to 
improve his position by manipulating the size of his saleable 
units. 


a. 


Our second problem is to consider the indirect help which a 
combination’s power of attack upon consumers’ surplus may afford 
it in extruding would-be competitors. The pure theory of the 
matter can be exhibited in a diagram. Let pp’ be the demand 
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curve for any commodity on the part of any one consumer. Let 
it be represented upon both sides of the axis of T. To the right 
of that axis draw the combination’s supply curve to that con- 
sumer,! and to the left the competitor’s supply curve. Thus, by 
ceasing to deal with the competitor, the consumer loses, at the 
utmost, the area DRP. The combination can compel him to do 
this by the threat of not supplying him at all, provided that the 
area DKQ exceeds the area DRP.2 Nor will the suggestion of a 
complete boycott always be necessary. The same end can 


1 This will often approximate to a horizontal straight line. 
2 Subject to the considerations advanced, ante, p. 390. 
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be achieved by manipulating the price charged or amount 
sold sufficiently to penalise or benefit the customer to the extent 
represented by pre. In order that this power may be exercised, 
the first three conditions enumerated in the last section must be 
fulfilled, and it is further required that the competitor be unable 
to concentrate attention upon supplying the whole needs of some 
consumers. These conditions are temporarily realised in some 
degree in the case of manufacturers confronted separately with 
a demand to ‘‘ unionise’’ their shops,} and also in that of retail 
dealers pressed for a factor’s agreement. 

An important sub-case under the same head occurs when a 
purchaser is bound to a seller, not by insufficient quantity, but 
by the absence of certain qualities, in other sources of supply. 
Thus a large shipping company is able to give to shippers all the 
facilities offered by a smaller competitor and, in addition to these, 
the further advantage of more frequent sailings.? In the same 
way, a large telephone company offers its subscribers the means of 


1 This case, involving, as it does, the element of time, cannot be completely 
treated by a plane diagram. As Professor Marshall has observed, a concrete 
representation of the demand function requires the use of a three-dimensional 
figure, described about axes of price, rate of consumption, and time respectively 
(p. 520 footnote), The ordinary ‘‘demand curve’’ at any moment is a plane section of 
this construction, parallel to the plane of the price and “ rate of consumption ” axes. 
It is suggested that a section, parallel to the plane of the ‘rate of consumption ” 
and time axes—a curve, that is, to say, representing the amount per week, month, 
or year demanded, at a given price, after different intervals of time—might facili- 
tate the handling of certain short-period problems. Let rr’ be such a curve, units 
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of time being marked off along Ox, and rates of consumption of the commodity 
along Oy. Then, if the given price, when our investigation begins, is above that 
which prevailed shortly before, Tr’ will be inclined negatively ; if below, positively. 
The slope of Tr’ measures the rapidity with which the law of substitution and the 
influence of custom on demand act under given circumstances. At the point where 
their action is finished, Tr’ becomes a horizontal straight line. The argument 
for lowering railway rates to develop the traffic implies the opinion that, in the 
case under consideration, it slopes positively. In the problem of the text the 
supply price of unionist workpeople may be regarded as raised by the addition to 
the old price of a stipulation that unionists alone shall be employed. The negative 
inclination of Tr’ represents the ability of the manufacturer, increasing with the 
lapse of time, to fill their places with “ blacklegs.” 

2 Cf. Macrosty, on the fight between the South African Shipping Conference 
and the Prince and Houston lines. (British Industries, edited by Ashley, p. 204.) 
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communication with many houses additional to those served by 
a rival.! Or, again, a concern, possessing a legal monopoly in 
some lines of goods, may occupy a similar position of advantage 
with regard to other goods used in conjunction with these. In 
the boot and shoe trade, for example, there are said to be certain 
firms controlling important patents. The patented machines are 
not sold, but are let out on lease under ‘‘ conditions which debar 
manufacturers from employing these machines save and except 
in conjunction with other machines supplied by the same control- 
ling owners . . . one of the conditions of the leases being that 
the latest machines must not be used for goods which have, in any 
other process of manufacturing, been touched by machines 
supplied by other makers.’’* In all such cases the seller 
of goods and services, which are, or can be rendered, im- 
perfectly transferable, is able to exercise upon a customer 
pressure analogous to that illustrated in the preceding diagram. 
A. C. Piaou 


1 Major Darwin, who cites this case (Municipal Trade, p. 51), does not observe 
that the company’s power depends on its selling its services in a lump for an 
annual subscription, and therefore, erroneously, as it seems to the writer, associates 
with telephones, ‘‘ tramways and many other businesses.” 

2 Times, February 4th, 1903. 











CURRENCY REFORM IN MEXICO AND CHINA. 


THE period through which we are now passing will not improb- 
ably be singled out in future monetary histories as a very remark- 
able one, because it may well be that we are, as it were, at the 
present time watching the dying struggles of the silver standard. 
The gold standard was adopted by India in 1893—99, by Peru in 
1898—1901, and by Japan in 1897—-98, whilst the Philippine 
Islands and the Straits Settlements took the necessary preliminary 
steps for a move in the same direction in 1903. These are accom- 
plished facts, whilst, looking to the future, we see signs of mone- 
tary changes in Mexico and China, the only remaining silver-using 
nations of any importance. It is this latter movement which will 
here be briefly discussed. 

In 1902—3 a correspondence on the silver question took place 
between the Governments of Mexico, China, and the United 
States, with the result that three Commissions were appointed— 
an American Commission, arid two Mexican Commissions, one of 
the latter dealing with international exchange in close co-operation 
with the Americans, whilst the other examined all local questions 
likely to affect Mexican monetary reform.' 

The local Mexican Commission issued its report in December, 
1903, and recommended a monetary system closely resembling 
that adopted in the Philippine Islands. The plan includes the 
closing of the Mints to the free coinage of silver, the substitution 
of a new coin of equal weight for the old dollar, and the tem- 
porary prohibition of the importation of that coin. As to the 
weight ratio, as it may be conveniently called, or the ratio of the 

1 «Final Recommendations and Reports of the Commission on the Monetary 
Problem,” translated by L. C. Simons, Mexican Herald. ‘‘ Stability of Exchange. 
Commission on International Exchange of the Republic of Mexico.” London: 
A. E. Bailey, 1903. ‘‘ House of Representatives. Document 144. Stability of 


International Exchange. Report, &c.” Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1908. ‘‘ The End of the Mexican Dollar.” A. Pratt Andrew, Quart. J.of Economics, 


May, 1904. 
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weight of pure silver in the dollar to the weight of an amount of 
pure gold of equal value to the dollar when maintained at the gold 
par of exchange, the proposals made by the Commissioners are not 
very definite ; it being merely suggested that the gold price of the 
new dollar should be allowed to rise until it became equal to the 
average gold price of the old dollar ‘‘ on foreign markets during 
the last ten years with an increase not exceeding ten per cent.’’ 
The Commissioners hope that the necessary alteration in the rate 
of exchange would result from the growth of commerce and the 
consequent increase in the demand for coin, it being held to be 
undesirable that the change should in any case be brought about 
‘“‘brusquely or untransitionally.’’ A reserve fund in gold or in 
silver is advocated in order to enable the Government, when it sees 
fit, to sell drafts on foreign cities, and thus to maintain the gold 
price of the silver dollar. Finally, if silver bullion rises in gold 
price until the silver in the dollar becomes more valuable than 
the par value of the dollar, the silver dollar is to be demonetised, 
and a gold currency introduced. 

The foregoing are the chief features of the proposals of the 
majority of the Mexican Commission, a minority being in favour 
of the immediate establishment of a gold reserve, together 
with a rapid forcing up of the value of the dollar to its 
parity with gold. The annual demand for additional silver 
dollars is now small, and might diminish if banking methods 
were to continue to improve; and it follows that the mere 
closing of the Mints, even if no fall in gold prices took place 
subsequently, might not produce the desired result for many years. 
There is, therefore, much to be said in favour of the view held 
by the minority of the Commissioners, although it is true that the 
caution of the majority was not due to any doubts as to a gold 
standard and currency being the best system, and the one that 
should be established ultimately. 

The proposals of the Mexican Commissioners might involve a 
considerable enhancement of the value of the dollar, and this is 
objectionable for two reasons. Such an operation would not only 
be identical with an artificial lowering of prices, but it wonld also 
be equivalent to the award of a bounty to all the owners of coin 
during the transitional period. These economic evils might be 
avoided by the adoption of the gold price for the time being of 
the old silver dollar as the par of exchange, and by issuing either 
a full-weight silver dollar at a discount, or a lighter silver dollar at 
par. The first of these alternatives is, as I think, rightly rejected ; 
and such arguments as are in effect brought against the second 
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alternative are political rather than economic. It has become, 
so we learn, almost a matter of course to stipulate that payments 
shall be effected in hard dollars ‘‘of the weight and fineness pro- 
vided by the present monetary law, with the proviso that if said 
law is modified, the creditor shall choose the kind of money in 
which he shall be paid.’’ Although these customary contracts are 
of doubtful validity, it appears to be held that any proposal to 
alter the weight of the dollar would delay reform, and, if adopted, 
would cause friction. On such a point the foreigner cannot judge. 
It is to be noted, however, that it is proposed that, if silver should 
rise in gold price above a certain limit, the silver dollar should 
be demonetised ; and in this case it is clear that the proviso in the 
customary contracts would have to be made undoubtedly invalid. 

Thus there are good reasons to hold that the scheme proposed 
by the Commissioners is capable of improvement. Perhaps the 
unavoidable difficulties might be reduced to a minimum if a higher 
weight ratio than that suggested were to be adopted, if the forma- 
tion of a gold reserve were at once to be commenced, if the new 
dollar was to be forced up to its proper gold price fairly quickly, 
no great change being in these circumstances necessary, and if 
powers were to be taken to coin a lighter silver dollar, should the 
market price of silver bullion ever rise above a certain level. As 
soon as it was known that the silver dollar had a fixed gold price, 
there would, I believe, be little risk of complaints being made in 
consequence of the issue of a lighter coin. 

Passing on to the Report, &c., of the American Commissioners, 
we find that they devoted their attention chiefly to Chinese monetary 
reform. They visited the capitals of the European Powers likely to 
be interested in this question, and various Commissioners were 
appointed to confer with them and with their Mexican colleagues. 
Their proposals, which in this manner received a considerable 
amount of lukewarm support, may be divided under three head- 
ings :—(1) That a gold exchange system be adopted in China. (2) 
That a uniform weight ratio of about 32 to 1 is desirable for all 
countries about to adopt a gold standard, and that a common 
monetary unit should be adopted in the East. (3) And that all 
the great nations should supply their needs for silver for currency 
purposes by uniform monthly purchases. This last proposal, the 
object of which was to minimise the oscillations in the gold price 
of silver, hardly touches the questions discussed here, and it may 
be enough to remark that, though politely received, little or 
nothing is likely to come of it. 

With regard to the suggested general adoption of 32 to 1 as the 
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weight ratio, it is pertinent first to inquire whether this would 
be the best ratio for any nation now to adopt. The American 
Commissioners, in arguing this point, lay too much stress on the 
contention that false coinage is encouraged by the lightness of the 
coin; and it is almost fanciful on their part to suggest that the 
strain on the national credit will be less the greater the weight 
of the subsidiary coinage in circulation. On the other hand, they 
are clearly right in urging that silver coins must not be too heavy, 
lest they should be driven out of circulation by a rise in the gold 
price of silver ; a point which, however, they appear to have some- 
what overlooked in arriving at their own conclusions. In short, 
the danger of a light subsidiary coinage is exaggerated, whilst too 
little importance is attached to the arguments against a heavy 
coinage. 

But even if it could be proved that about 32 to 1 is a suitable 
ratio for adoption at the present time, why should that exact ratio 
be generally adopted? On this point the Commissioners’ argu- 
ments are excessively feeble. They hold that the adoption of their 
proposal would have the effect of causing an important group of 
nations to simultaneously cease to purchase silver for coinage pur- 
poses when its gold price rose to a certain level, and that, in this 
way, the danger of the disappearance of subsidiary coins would be 
greatly lessened. The permanent forces affecting the relative 
values of the metals could not, however, be controlled by the 
nations likely to take part in such a scheme, and that this sug- 
gestion should even be made seems to point to the fact that the 
ratio of 32 to 1 is not a safe one for permanent adoption. 

Returning to the first and most important of the American 
Commissioners’ proposals, namely, that concerning a monetary 
system for China, here again we may observe the influence of the 
Philippine Islands example. A new silver coin is to be issued, 
the gold price of which is to be maintained at par by a foreign 
controller appointed by the Chinese Government, the method 
being the sale of gold bills on foreign cities at a fixed rate. The 
necessary funds are to be created and replenished by the seignior- 
age profits and by loans if necessary. Finally, the system is to be 
gradually introduced and legalised. 

It will be observed that it is proposed that the gold-exchange 
system, or the system associated with the name of Mr. Lindsay, 
should occupy, either temporarily or permanently, a place in the 
monetary systems of Mexico and China. Space here forbids a dis- 
cussion of the merits of this plan. It was, I believe, condemned 
by the British Commissioners, and the Netherlands Commissioners 
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declared, after long experience, that it has considerable dangers 
and does not work well automatically. It demands an intelligent 
co-operation between the banks and the Government, and this it 
may now be impossible to obtain in China. It may, however, be 
a necessary stepping-stone to a better system, and it is certainly 
founded on correct principles. 

In one important respect the American proposals differ from the 
methods adopted in India and the Philippines. In China there is 
no regular monetary system, and there is no standard coin which 
could first be adopted and then brought to a parity with a gold 
unit. In these circumstances, the Commissioners propose to actu- 
ally issue a new silver coin at a value dependent on gold and not 
on silver. The British and Russian Commissioners, however, con- 
sidered this proposal to be impracticable, and advocated the intro- 
duction of a sound silver currency as a first step, the change to a 
gold basis being a subsequent and separate reform. ‘This no 
doubt constitutes one of the most important points in these pro- 
posals which is open for discussion, the decision depending on both 
economic and political considerations. The American plan un- 
doubtedly avoids certain economic evils, and it would, if success- 
ful, attain the desired end in the most rapid manner. Moreover, 
the issue of the whole of the silver currency in the form of sub- 
sidiary coins would cause many millions sterling to flow into the 
Chinese Treasury, a sum which should be ear-marked for a gold 
reserve ; whereas, as long as the silver coins were issued at their 
bullion value as proposed by ‘the British Commissioners, there 
would be no seigniorage profits available for this purpose. The 
intense conservatism of the Chinese might, it is true, make the 
sudden change to a gold basis quite impossible ; but the attempt 
is, I think, worth making for these reasons. 

In connection with seigniorage and weight ratio it may perhaps 
be noted that the interests of China and of her advisers, the United 
States and Mexico, are antagonistic in certain respects, and that 
even well-meant advice is apt to be unconsciously prejudiced by 
self-interest. The lighter the subsidiary coinage of China, the 
greater would be the seigniorage profits, and the more rapidly 
would a gold reserve be accumulated. On the other hand, the 
heavier the subsidiary coinage of the world, the greater would be 
the export of silver from Mexico and the United States, the coun- 
tries which produce by far the greatest quantity of that metal. 
We must not, therefore, take the advice of these nations on the 
question of the weight ratio without careful consideration. 

Thus in India, Peru, Japan, the Philippine Islands, the Straits 
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Settlements, Mexico, and China, monetary reform in the direction 
of the abandonment of the silver standard has been accomplished , 
is being undertaken, or is proposed. The inconveniences resulting 
from the differences in the standard of price in different countries, 
though often exaggerated, are very real, and the troubles due to 
instability in the rate of exchange between gold and silver coun- 
tries are certain to be most keenly felt by debtor nations like India, 
Mexico, and China. These evils, moreover, are often of such a 
nature as to cause special anxiety to Government officials, and 
this is certainly a circumstance which generally makes for reform. 
It is, therefore, probably safe to prophesy that this movement in 
favour of the gold standard will not come to a standstill, although 
it is true that there are no signs of immediate action’on the part 
of the Mexican Government, and that affairs in China are not un- 
likely to drag along very slowly. The Democratic party in the 
United States having abandoned silver, there appears now to be 
no chance of any gold-using nation listening to any 
proposal in favour of bimetallism, and gold must be 
the standard everywhere if the nations of the world are to enjoy 
the advantages of a common standard and stable rates of inter- 
national exchange. It is towards this most desirable end that the 
American and Mexican Commissioners have been striving with far 
less encouragement than they ought to have received. But, in 
spite of this lukewarm support, it is not improbable that China 
and Mexico will reform their currency systems within at all events 
the next forty years ; and in this case we shall have seen countries 
containing nearly half the population of the world pass from a 
silver to a gold basis within the course of half a century. The gold 
standard will then in all probability be universally established, and 
bimetallism, though its merits will still be recognised by econo- 
mists, will have passed quite out of the region of practical politics. 
LEONARD DARWIN 











TAXATION OF LAND VALUES IN AUSTRALASIA 


THE growing interest felt throughout this country in the 
question of the taxation of land values, as evidenced in the recent 
debate in the House of Commons, gives importance to the inquiry 
how far the suggested political experiment has been found to 
succeed in the countries where it has been tried. The object of 
this article is to examine the actual effect of the system of land 
taxation in Australasia, where, except for a few isolated experi- 
ments in North America and in Natal, the only serious attempt 
has as yet been made to adopt the principle as a scheme of practical 
politics. In old countries, where the land has been appropriated 
for centuries, and where individual landownership is an integral 
part of the social system, to confiscate rent would be practically 
the same thing as to confiscate land; to attack vested interests 
which have been in existence for centuries, even though the 
system which gave rise to them may be in itself unjust, is a 
serious matter: but to prevent land monopoly from growing up 
in a new country, or to check it in its early stages, is a com- 
paratively simple task, and involves little or no injustice. In 
Australasia it can be tried under favourable conditions, for there 
is a vast extent of land not yet occupied, and, though the 
evils of land monopoly exist, they are of a mushroom growth, and 
the injustice is more glaring than in old countries. 

The cause of the rapid development of land monopoly in 
Australasia is to be found in the English policy in dealing with 
the land. The Government aimed consistently at settling a race 
of small farmers on the soil, but the only system known to English 
law was that of individual ownership, and it was the creation of 
individual ownership that made land speculation possible. Until 
1831 land was disposed of by free grants, or at a low quitrent— 
about five per cent. of the value of the land granted, and never 
over 2d. an acre. These grants were made on condition of 
residence and improvement, und the settler often had to feed, 
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clothe, and employ a certain number of convict labourers—an 
advantage rather than a burden in a country where the great 
difficulty was to get sufficient labour. In most cases, after a few 
years, the settler was able to gain the freehold of the soil on very 
easy terms. By 1831 the Crown had granted away 4,000,000 acres, 
and had got very little money in return, while the growth of 
population made a larger revenue necessary. In the middle of 
the century, experiments were made under Gibbon Wakefield’s 
scheme of colonisation, which aimed at avoiding the waste of 
public lands and at starting colonies without expense to the home 
Government. He suggested that land for a new colony should 
be vested in a company, that the emigrants before leaving England 
should be formed into some sort of organised group, that grants 
of land should be sold to them at a minimum price, and the money 
thus gained be used in defraying the expenses of emigration, in 
supplying labour, and in public works. The first complete 
attempt to carry out this system was in South Australia, in 1836, 
but it was not successful, for the land sold had not been surveyed 
and was not ready for occupation when the settlers arrived ; 
buyers were allowed to resell without check, and this gave rise to 
land speculation. The New Zealand Company tried the same 
plan, but again the mistake was made of selling in England un- 
surveyed land not ready for occupation, and the colonists were 
often kept waiting for their farms for years. That the system was 
not more successful was less due to integral defects than to defects 
in the methods of carrying it out ; land was sold too cheaply, and 
the result was to accumulate large estates in a few hands. Over 
pastoral lands Government kept more control, and the freehold at 
any rate remained vested in the State. In 1831 a £10 licence 
allowed a squatter to occupy as much land as he liked, and it was 
not until it was found that one man had occupied as much as 
600,000 acres that the area was reduced to twenty-five square 
miles. In 1847 the squatters were granted licences for a 
maximum term of fourteen years, and were thus formed into 
leaseholders, and when, after the discovery of gold, a great deal 
of the land was put up for auction, they were wealthy enough to 
buy large tracts themselves. The result was that a great deal of 
the land sold was withdrawn from agriculture. In 1862, in New 
South Wales only one-twenty-fourth, and in South Australia 
only one-sixth, of the land was under tillage. Reeves, in State 
Experiments in Australia and New Zealand, shows how com- 
panies and individuals bought up large tracts of land, which 
they kept out of the market and left unoccupied until growth of 
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population or other causes increased their value, and then sold 
them at inflated prices. In Queensland, 130,000,000 acres were 
owned by forty-five financial institutions. In New South Wales, 
40,000,000 acres of the best land had been disposed of by 1884, 
and in 1891 the process was going on at the rate of 1,000,000 acres 
a year. Nearly half the land sold was owned by sixty-seven 
companies or individuals, 15,000,000 acres had been sold uncon- 
ditionally, large estates had been built up, and for the most part 
the original settlers no longer held the lands they had bought from 
the Government. In Victoria, 22,500,000 acres had been sold, 
and in Tasmania more than a fourth of the island. In Australia 
and New Zealand together, about 125,000,000 acres had passed by 
1891 from the State to companies or private individuals, and of 
these only 16,000,000 or 17,000,000 acres were under tillage or 
artificial grass. A much greater extent of territory was covered 
by pastoral leases, but here the State was still the owner. 

To check the accumulation of land in a few hands, recourse was 
had to land taxation. In discussing this subject it must be dealt 
with from two points of view—(1) taxation for State purposes, and 
(2) rating for municipal purposes. 

The objects of the Australasian land tax are to break up the 
large estates, to check land speculation and the withholding of 
land from market, and to create a population of small farmers ; 
and the methods used to attain these ends are (1) the taxation of 
unimproved ground values, (2) the exemption of improvements 
from taxation, and (3) the exemption of small landowners from 
taxation. ; 

In New Zealand a land tax was first imposed in 1878 under 
Sir George Grey; but it was repealed the next year by the 
influence of the privileged classes, and a general property tax of 
1d. in the £ on the capital value of all property, real and personal, 
was substituted, and was continued for the next twelve years. 
The general property tax was an utter failure. It failed as a 
fiscal measure, for there was soon a deficiency in the revenue not 
far short of £2,000,000 ; and it was unjust and oppressive, weigh- 
ing unduly on the small farmers and traders, and encouraging the 
accumulation of large tracts of land in few hands. The farmer 
found that he was fined for everything he did to improve the land ; 
increase of stock or additional buildings only gained as their 
reward increased taxation ; and if he was in debt he had to pay on 
all the property standing in his name, whether it was mortgaged 
or not. Professional men and salary-earners were also for the 
most part exempt, as the tax fell on property and not on incomes. 
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The effect was everywhere to discourage improvements and 
enterprise. The tax was imposed not only on industry, but on 
the materials of industry, and it fell with equal severity on 
“‘plant ’’ in good and in bad years; the taxation of unproductive 
capital often crippled the working of the mines, and checked the 
development of new industries. So much land was locked up in 
the hands of companies, and trade was so bad, that thousands of 
people were leaving the country to seek for land and work else- 
where—a state of things without precedent in a new country with 
its resources still undeveloped. Matters were worst between the 
years 1887 and 1891, when an extravagant Government, run in 
the interests of the privileged classes, had involved the country 
deeply in debt, and there were thousands of unemployed. The 
extent of the evil and its cause were fully recognised by most of 
the leading men of the country. Seddon spoke strongly against land 
monopoly. ‘‘ Everyone knows that the curse of this country is 
the companies holding large estates : these estates are increasing ; 
the companies do not die, and there is no power to compel sub- 
division. . . . Most of the fortunes which have been made in this 
country have been made by the increased value given to the land, 
week after week, year after year, by the people of this Colony, and 
not by any exertion or any brain power on the part of those that 
hold the land.’’ Ballance, who had introduced the Land Bill of 
1878, said that ‘‘ in fifteen years there will not be an acre of land 
left for settlement in this Colony, and the land will be in the 
hands of 250,000 people. By that time three out of every four 
individuals in the Colony will be landless.’’ 

By 1890 the property tax had become so unpopular that its 
repeal was the main point at issue in the parliamentary elections, 
and members were sent up pledged to bring in a land tax in its 
place. The following year the change was made, and land 
taxation was again brought into operation. The law carried in 
1901 drew a distinction not only between real estate and personal 
property, but also between ground values and improvements, and 
its object was threefold—to get revenue, to make the large land- 
owners pay their share in taxation, and to smash up land monopoly. 
Personal property was exempted from taxation, and this exemp- 
tion was extended in 1893 to improvements and stock. An 
elaborately graduated land tax on unimproved land values was 
imposed, which pressed lightly on small, and heavily on large, 
landowners. Ground values under £500 escaped taxation, and 
thus the smallest class of peasant farmers were altogether exempt, 
whilst, if the net value of the land was under £1,500 an abatement 
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of £500 was allowed. A special graduated tax was imposed on all 
estates with a ground value of £5,000 and over, with the express 
object of discouraging large estates; this tax, which was paid in 
addition to the ordinary land tax, was 4d. in the £ on ground 
values between £5,000 and £10,000, 1d. on ground values between 
£50,000 and £70,000, and 2d. on all estates with a ground value 
exceeding £210,000. ‘This law is still in force. The large land- 
owners, moreover, in addition to paying a much higher tax, lose 
all exemptions except those for improvements. Small landowners 
who have mortgaged part of their land have the value of the 
mortgage deducted from the ground value liable to taxation, 
whilst the mortgagee is regarded as part owner of the estate and 
is forced to pay a tax on the mortgage to the extent that he would 
have to pay on land. No tax is paid by Maori lands, but a Maori 
landlord is liable to taxation if he leases land to a European. 
Absentee landlords pay 20 per cent. more than residents. At 
first there was a clause, providing that if any landowner objected 
to the rate at which Government proposed to tax him he could 
force the Government to buy his land at a little over the valua- 
tion which he himself had put on it, but this clause has now 
lapsed. 

The effect of the tax has been satisfactory. To-day 2 per 
cent. more of the population hold land than in 1888, and the 
number of small holdings is slowly but steadily increasing ; 
between the years 1891 and 1898, 3,500,000 more acres were 
brought under cultivation, and there has been a corresponding 
increase of prosperity in other forms of industry. Everywhere 
wages are higher, hours shorter, and work more plentiful. Mr. 
Fowlds, member of Parliament for Auckland, in his evidence given 
to the Colorado Revenue Commission in 1900 testifies to its 
success as a fiscal measure: ‘‘ As for the financial results of the 
system, it is significant that this year (1900) we have been able to 
remit £160,000 in customs duties, and it is proposed to begin the 
twentieth century by reducing postage on letters within and beyond 
the Colony from twopence to one penny. We have also this year 
reduced fares and freights on our State railways to the extent of 
£756,000 per annum. I think it is also safe to add that the land 
tax induces a tendency to keep land values to their legitimate 
level.’’ The popularity of the tax is proved by the fact that the 
Government which brought in the Bill remained in office, and were 
brought in again in 1899 by an overwhelming majority ; members 
were sent up to Parliament pledged to extend the tax, the opposi- 
tion was almost annihilated, and their leader gave a pledge that 
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if the Conservatives came into office they would not repeal the 
land tax. 

An important modification of the land tax, and one that seems 
likely to have great effects in the near future, was made by the 
reactionary law passed in 1892, allowing the sale of the freehold 
for cash or within fourteen years, and permitting leasehold 
lands to be let for 999 years, at 4 per cent. on their original 
values. Conditions of residence and improvement are imposed on 
anyone holding Crown lands; the area is limited, and the land is 
subject to taxation. The chief defect of the system is the long 
period without revaluation, by which the State loses the whole 
increment of value that may take place during that time, whilst, 
if the value of the land falls and the tenant is ruined, the Govern- 
ment ultimately bears the loss. 

The baneful effects of the property tax in New Zealand formed 
an excellent lesson for the Australian Colonies, and the land tax 
has been adopted in New South Wales, South Australia, Victoria, 
and in a modified form in Tasmania. In Queensland and West 
Australia neither land nor incomes are taxed, and there is only a 
5 per cent. tax on the dividends of companies in order to secure 
for the Government a share of the mining wealth. 

In New South Wales there had been a good deal of difficulty 
with the large landowners, and the attempt made by the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861 to let the bona fide settlers have the soil had 
not been successful ; but the main object of the Land Tax Bill, 
which was passed in 1895, was to provide a source of revenue to 
take the place of customs duties. The land tax is levied on 
the unimproved value at the rate of 1d. in the £; mortgages 
are deducted, and an exemption of £240 is allowed; but if a 
company or individual holds several blocks, only one exemption 
can be claimed. Crown lands not subject to rights of purchase, or 
held under special or conditional lease or as homestead selections, 
are not liable to taxation. If the tax is more than two years in 
arrears, the Commissioners can let the land for three years or sell 
part of it. The result of the tax has been to effect a great improve- 
ment in social conditions. At the time when it was started, 
business and wages were both demoralised; a few years later, 
wages were higher, work more plentiful, and the number of the 
unemployed had been diminished by two-thirds. There was an 
increase in the extent of cultivated land of more than 50 per 
cent. over the whole amount previously in cultivation, and many 
of the large estates had been cut up and sold to actual settlers. It 
must be taken into consideration that these were years of almost 
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unprecedented drought, in which millions of sheep and stock 
perished or were only saved at great expense, and which almost 
paralysed the mining industry. It was feared at first that the tax 
would drive settlers away from the soil, and turn the land into a 
sheep-walk, but the effects hitherto have been wholly beneficial. 
Mr. G. H. Reid, the New South Wales Premier, said in speaking 
of the case : ‘‘ It has answered my expectations in this way : that 
it has stimulated building and enterprise in land in every way; it 
is not proving a serious burden, and I am happy to say that some 
of the largest owners in Australia, who have great freehold 
property in New South Wales, have personally expressed to me 
their readiness to continue the tax so long as it is in existence.”’ 

The land tax of South Australia, dating from 1884, is the oldest 
in existence. It was not at first very effective, for it did not fall 
with sufficient weight on the large landowners. In 1890, Cock- 
burn, the Premier, asserted that ‘‘ In all parts of the Colony the 
large estates are not only holding their own, but are insidiously 
creeping onwards, taking advantage of every bad season and 
every commercial crisis—slowly but surely depopulating the 
country and strangling the townships.’’ He appealed success- 
fully to the country and got a majority, but the opposition of the 
landed interests was too strong for him to carry out his policy. 
Nevertheless, in a short time the land tax law was amended, and 
fell more fairly on the large landowners. As the law stands at 
present a tax of }d.in the £ is levied on unimproved ground 
values, with an additional $d. in the £ on all ground values over 
£5,000. Absentee landowners pay 20 per cent. more. There 
are no exemptions for small landowners, but Crown lands not 
subject to agreement for sale or right of purchase, park lands, 
public roads, cemeteries, and land used for charitable and religious 
purposes are not liable to taxation. 

In 1900, Mr. W. Holder, Premier of South Australia, declared 
the tax to be a fiscal success :—‘‘ South Australia has had to 
contend, for many years past, against very low prices for all our 
staples, coupled with very bad seasons in long succession. The 
revenue from the land-value tax has helped to meet our needs, 
and complaint against it is almost unheard. ... The fear of 
the tax did operate to keep some buyers temporarily out of the 
market, and so stay the accumulation of large holdings; but it 
has settled down now, so that the value of the land is seen to 
be what it will produce, and the 4d. in the £ is all the deduction 
that is calculated on this. The falling off in the volume and value 
of produce alone fully accounts for the reduced value of country 
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lands ; and in the case of town lands, if the tax operates, it is to 
deter speculation of boom prices, and to induce utilisation and 
occupation of land. There is no political party whose platform 
includes any repeal of the tax.’’ 

In Victoria the object of the land tax was again to break up 
the large holdings, which were here as elsewhere a great bar to 
progress. The tax is levied on landed estates, and by a landed 
estate is meant a block of land—or several blocks, if not more than 
five miles apart—with an aggregate area of over 640 acres, and a 
capital value of over £2,500. Values in excess of £2,500 are taxed 
at the rate of 1} per cent. per annum. The assessment of the 
capital value of a landed estate is based upon the average number 
of sheep it can maintain, and land which maintains two sheep to 
the acre is valued at £4. The tax does not press heavily, as this 
does not represent the full value of the land ; the average tax paid 
is a little under 4d. an acre. The proprietors as a body pay only 
on about half the true value of their land, and so the large estates 
are not broken up; moreover, the tax has been of little use 
as a source of revenue. ‘‘ The sole outcome of the tax, therefore, 
is to extract about £125,000 a year from 887 proprietors who own 
a mass of real estate probably worth more than twenty millions 
sterling.’’ 

In Tasmania the tax is levied on the total capital value of the 
estates, and not on unimproved values only, and so it is not a pure 
land tax. However, some further development in the direction 
of land taxation is to be looked for in the near future. Land 
monopoly is there, as elsewhere, the curse of the country ; it checks 
population, obstructs industry, and turns some of the most fertile 
land in the country into vast sheep-runs. Consequently there is a 
strong party growing up in favour of land nationalisation, and of 
taxation of unimproved land values as a preliminary measure. 

The other branch of the subject—land taxation used as a system 
of rating for local purposes—remains to be dealt with. Rating 
based on the unimproved value of the land has not yet been adopted 
to any great extent, though a law to authorise it has been agitated 
for in all the Colonies. 

South Australia has had an optional local tax law since 1893, 
giving local bodies the power to determine whether to use the land 
tax for local purposes in addition to the tax levied for State purposes. 
The law has had little effect, for its value was almost destroyed by 
amendments, but attempts have been made to remedy its defects. 
In Queensland, where there is no land taxation for State purposes, 
a compulsory local tax law on unimproved values was passed in 
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1890, which compels all municipalities and other local divisions to 
raise practically all their local revenue by a tax on land values 
only. The minimum amount of the rates is 3d. in the &, 
and the maximum 2d. in the £, in shires and boroughs, on the 
unimproved capital value of the land. The effect has been satis- 
factory, and building operations have increased. In New South 
Wales the municipalities may levy rates on the unimproved capital 
value of the land, provided that the ratepayers agree to the altera- 
tion by a special vote. Rates are levied on nine-tenths of the annual 
value of unimproved property, and on 5 per cent. of the capital 
value of unimproved land. 

New Zealand gained a local option law in 1896, after a long 
struggle in the Legislative Council. It was only a very mild, per- 
missive measure, however, and had little effect, for the ratepayers’ 
franchise was very narrow, and municipal affairs were controlled by 
the landlords and not by the occupiers. When the franchise was 
widened, in 1898, the law was amended, and the application of the 
principle in any locality was allowed if it had been accepted by a 
simple majority vote. Palmerston North, in North Island, was the 
first town to take advantage of the Act; it adopted the new syste: 
in 1897, and the change has been followed by an increase of 
prosperity, land values having increased more than enough to 
compensate even the owners of unimproved land for the additional 
taxation, and other landowners having had their rates reduced. 
Building has been going on steadily—three hundred new buildings 
having been erected in the three years after 1897, as against fifty 
in the three previous years—and there is no doubt that it was the 
knowledge that improvements would not mean additional rates that 
was partly the cause of it. 

In Wellington the effect of the new system has been even more 
striking; and we can quote the evidence as to the growing 
prosperity of the city given by a Wellington correspondent in Land 
Values for January last : ‘‘ The result of the rating on land values 
in this city is causing the property-owners, who have old shanties 
on valuable land, to pull them down and erect substantial buildings 
in brick. Many others are putting extra storeys on their 
buildings ; in fact, the central part of the city is being rapidly 
rebuilt. It is also gradually searching out the vacant sections and 
causing them to be built upon. Many places that formerly had 
one house, or a horse grazing on the land, have now from six to 
ten houses.... Then again, this building has created such a 
demand for bricks and timber that there is an outcry in the news- 
papers occasionally about the famine and price of bricks. The 
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brickmakers are having a fine harvest, and are getting from £2 10s. 
to £3 a thousand for them.... Now all this, of course, has caused 
the word to go around that Wellington is a good place to go to for 
employment ; the result is a big rush from all quarters, and people 
are coming in faster than the place can possibly absorb. .. . 
This again reacts in creating a greater demand for houses, which 
is very difficult to supply on account of the scarcity and price of 
building material, with the usual result that rent and land values 
are increasing.’’ The wages of unskilled labour are 10s. a day, and 
of skilled labour from 15s. to 20s. a day. 

Up to September 1903, about sixty places had voted on the 
subject, and only seven or eight rejected the new system of rating. 
That it has not progressed more rapidly is due to the fact that the 
benefit of the system is not so clearly apparent to everyone in the 
case of rating as in that of State taxation ; for in rating there can 
be no exemptions for small landowners, and the rates are levied 
at a uniform proportion on all estates. This has caused some 
hesitation, for in towns and suburbs the number of small land- 
owners is very large; many shopkeepers and clerks are their 
own landlords, and workmen often own a small quarter-acre plot, 
and these lands would be taxed, whilst the houses and plant of the 
wealthy would escape taxation. Still the rates are very light—so 
light, in fact, that at present the large estates are not broken up, 
and the small landowner in many cases finds that his rates are 
lower than under the old system. The tax is gradually growing 

‘in popularity ; no municipal body has repealed the rate after it 
has once adopted it, and many people are in favour of levying 
another 1d. in the £ on the capital value of land, and of making 
land taxation compulsory on all local bodies. A step has been 
taken in the direction of land nationalisation by Acts authorising 
the State to buy back the land from companies and individuals. 
Queensland, South Australia, West Australia, and Victoria each 
have an Act for the resumption of private arable land, and in 1894 
a Compulsory Purchase Act was passed for New Zealand, but so 
much land has been offered to the Government that little compul- 
sion is necessary. 

As yet land taxation, even in Australasia, is still in its infancy. 
Little has been done beyond the initiation of the new system, and 
Henry Lloyd in Newest England points out that the practical 
effect is still very slight, and the abuses it was designed to remedy 
still exist. Not many municipalities derive the whole of their 
revenue from the land tax, and the State revenue is still got mainly 
from other sources. The injustice of the tariff, which falls mainly 
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on the necessaries of life, undoes a great deal of the good done by 
the land tax; spirits, sugar, tea, kerosene, tobacco, and currants 
are the articles most heavily taxed. There is, however, a growing 
feeling against unduly raising the price of necessaries, especially 
as the money thus gained is often used by the Government in 
making railways and other public works, from which the large 
landowners derive most profit. The income tax is still an 
important source of revenue, and is popular, for it taxes only the 
profits of industry—t.e., it taxes improvements and experiments 
only in so far as they are successful, and only in proportion to their 
success. As a source of revenue the land tax has not as yet been 
very effectual. In New Zealand only 6-07 per cent., in New South 
Wales 3-52 per cent., and in South Australia 3:33 per cent. of the 
total revenue is gained in this way ; but there, it must be remem- 
bered, the object of its promoters was not so much to raise a 
revenue directly as to encourage the occupation of the land by the 
people, and by encouraging prosperity and industry to secure 
indirectly an increased revenue. That the receipts from the land 
tax have, in fact, been actually decreasing, although land values 
have risen, can be explained by the fact that there has been a large 
increase in the number of small estates which are exempt from 
taxation, and that the tax is sometimes evaded by the division of 
a large estate among different members of the same family. Large 
estates still exist, and the tax is for the most part so light that at 
present the landowners have more to fear from droughts and low 
prices than from taxes. ‘‘ The worst that can be said is that notice 
has been served on the monopolists, and they must surrender or 
disappear.’’ Land sales and the grant of the freehold still 
continue. 

On the whole, in spite of the mistakes incidental to the 
initiation of any new system, it may be said that the recent experi- 
ments in land taxation have been successful, and that the effect 
has been to encourage an even growth of prosperity. Neither 
South Australia nor New Zealand, the two Colonies which had at 
that time adopted the land tax, suffered in the bank panics of 1893. 
These were caused partly by the fact that both banks and patrons 
had speculated largely in land, and consequently a great shrinkage 
in land values resulted ; in New Zealand the land tax had already 
checked credits based on land speculation, and the only difficulty 
experienced was due to the fact that the New Zealand banks had 
branches doing business in other Colonies. A sure sign of the 
increase of prosperity and plentifulness of employment is the 
increase of immigration ; in 1898 the four Colonies where the land 
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tax was in operation had an excess of immigration over emigration 
of 12,580 persons, whilst the three Colonies without the land tax 
had an excess of 4,910 emigrants. Private ownership in land has 
not been abolished, but land speculation has been checked, and 
land values have been steadied ; for when an increase in the land 
tax seems probable, landowners are anxious to sell for less than 
the full capitalised value, and bona fide settlers can get the land 
on easier terms. 

The justice and fairness of the land tax is universally 
acknowledged. It is very simple both to assess and to collect, for 
the property liable to taxation cannot be concealed and its value 
can be easily discovered ; the occasional difficulties met with at 
first were due to the inexperience of the valuers and to the opposi- 
tion of the large landowners. ‘The most significant feature of the 
new system is, however, the fact that the land taxes, light though 
they are at present, can easily be increased until they make the 
ownership of unoccupied land a practical impossibility. Little 
more has been done as yet than “‘ to point the way and take the 
first step,’’ but still, in the words of Seddon, it is a step in the 
direction of ‘‘ establishing our civilisation in this new land on a 


broader basis in a deeper sympathy for humanity.”’ 
A. F. Dopp 











REVIEWS 


Protection in Germany. By WiutuiAmM Harsutr Dawson. 
(London: P. S. King and Son. Pp. 259.) 


THIs book is one of the most useful contributions to the litera- 
ture of the Fiscal Question that has yet appeared, and is one of 
the few that has a wider bearing and a more permanent value. In 
the meantime, no doubt, the chief interest of the work lies in its 
direct applicability to the tariff reforms offered to this country. 
There is not one of the leading questions in the present contro- 
versy on which we cannot find the experience of Germany affording 
crucial tests. The author, however, has not treated his subject 
from this point of view, though, as he states in the prefatory note, 
‘“ when a tendency is implicit in history it is a dishonest affecta- 
tion of impartiality to omit to bring that tendency to light’’ ; and 
the bearing of the Germanic tendencies is plainly set forth. The 
book may not attain the popularity it deserves, for two reasons. 
In the first place, it is solid and compact in matter ; and, secondly, 
there are a good many passages translated from the German which 
are obscure in style and occasionally the Germanic fog appears to 
have penetrated the author’s own English. The result is that the 
book will require an effort from the reader who is not already 
familiar with the subject, but it will certainly repay the effort. 
It professes in its sub-title to be a history of German fiscal 
policy during the nineteenth century. With so large a subject 
some parts must of necessity be treated briefly and inadequately, 
and perhaps the most unsatisfactory passage in the book is that 
dealing with List. ‘‘ Theoretically List was himself a Free 
Trader, though he regarded the doctrine of Adam Smith as a 
counsel of perfection, and pending mankind’s greater maturity he 
was concerned that Germany should confine attention to her own 
interests, and leave other countries to work out their own economic 
salvation their own way.’’ List cannot be condensed in this sum- 
mary fashion. Another passage shows that our author should 
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refresh his memory by reference to the actual works both 
of List and Adam Smith. He describes the policy of Frederick 
the Great as Mercantilist, and then goes on to say that ‘‘ so much 
of economic insight he possessed in spite of his Mercantilist falla- 
cies, as to know it to be sounder policy to send abroad manufac- 
tured goods than raw material, since in the former case the 
foreigner exchanged his own products to a larger extent for labour 
and by purchasing that labour maintained the strength and life 
behind it.’’ But as every reader of Adam Smith knows (Wealth 
of Nations, Bk. 4, ch. 8), the mercantilist policy as regards raw 
material was exactly that ascribed to Frederick. One of the great 
merits of List was to have shown the reasonableness in intention 
at least of the central and original mercantile positions, and his 
leading idea was that the commercial policy of a nation should be 
relative to its stage of development. A chapter on List might, per- 
haps, have increased unduly the bulk of the volume, but it would 
have added much to its value. In truth, the necessity for condens- 
ation has rather marred the first two chapters of the book, and the 
presentation improves vastly as the work progresses. There would 
be no advantage in attempting to follow the history, chapter by 
chapter, and the purpose of this review may be best served by 
indicating its practical bearing on the present controversy. Especi- 
ally as it is the example of Germany that we are most invited to 
follow, it may be well, in the first place, to know what that example 
really has to teach us. 

In view of the recent publication by Mr. Chamberlain’s Com- 
mission of its first approach to a scientific tariff, it is most interest- 
ing to discover how the Germans made their own scientific tariff. 
One would naturally imagine that a country which is supposed to 
lead the world in scientific training in general, and in commercial 
and economic education in particular, would afford the true model 
for the making of scientific tariffs. We should suppose that an 
impartial committee of immensely learned experts (with a German 
Hewins as secretary) would balance all the opposing interests, and 
work out the tariff of maximum utility to the German nation. 
The experts would be familiar with all the rational and national 
objects of Protection, and would take care that each part of the 
tariff was framed, not simply to promote the interest of some par- 
ticular trade, but to further the interests of the nation as a whole. 
The most common objection raised against Protection is that it 
would lead to jobbery, bribery, and corruption, and that each trade 
would fight for its own hand without much regard to the niceties of 
the methods employed. A committee of experts ought to be above 
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all this sort of thing, and a German committee ought to be superior 
to any possible committee in the way of ideal purity of motive and 
practical omniscience as regards the facts. That is the @ priori 
idea of the way in which Germans ought to have made their 
scientific tariff. But the application of the historical method soon 
shows that here, as elsewhere, the pure abstract idea is not to be 
relied on. The way in which the tariff was actually made in 
Germany was “‘ the good old way, the simple plan ”’ of a conflict of 
interests and give and take all round. There is a graphic descrip- 
tion (p. 75) of the ‘‘ universal scramble for gain.’’ The negotia- 
tions in 1879, which led to the strengthening of Protection, are 
described by Deputy Fliigge as the bidding of a set of ‘* honour- 
able brokers ’’ instead of the deliberations of honourable members 
of the Reichstag, e.g., ‘‘If you will give 50 for rye, I will give 
you a full iron duty; or if you will reject von Weddell’s amend- 
ment, I will give you the rye duty, and so forth.”’ 

Nor when we look to the ideas of the great statesman who is 
responsible for the reversion to Protection (after too short a trial of 
Free Trade to be a satisfactory test under the circumstances) do 
we discover that Protection was adopted as a matter of principle. 
Bismarck was led into Protection accidentally. Up to 1878, we 
are told that he entertained no idea whatever of industrial and 
agricultural Protection. The revision of the tariff had been deter- 
mined on, but solely in the interest of the revenue. Bismarck was 
impelled to revision by two powerful considerations. He was an 
enthusiastic believer in indirect taxation, mainly because more 
could be raised in that way without popular discontent. He 
wished to increase the revenue for imperial purposes with the least 
political disturbance. At the same time, he wished to improve, 
from his point of view, the financial relations between the particu- 
lar States and the Empire. Under the system that prevailed the 
States had to make matricular contributions for the imperial ex- 
penses, and they received back their shares in the customs revenue. 
In general the balance was against the States, and the payments 
were naturally unpopular. They were also insufficient. If, on 
the other hand, out of a larger customs revenue the balance turned 
in favour of the States, the payments might be increased without 
any popular discontent. 

Protection with Bismarck was an afterthought; his primary 
object was to strengthen the ties of Empire by increasing the 
imperial customs ; he ‘‘ thought imperially *’ in the first place, but 
it occurred to him that it would make his imperial proposals more 
popular if they were shown to be Protectionist in character. The 
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supplementary argument soon displaced in popular estimation the 
original idea. The various interests were willing and eager to 
accept more Protection than the Government at first was inclined 
to offer. 

The analogy to Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal progress is striking. 
Mr. Chamberlain began by wishing to increase the revenue with- 
out increasing the burden of taxation; the indirect taxes would 
not be felt, and the social effects would be enormous. Then the 
imperial idea became dominant, and the fiscal system was to be 
made a great bond of union; finally, the imperial and social argu- 
ments were strengthened by the admixture of Protection, and in a 
short time, as in Germany, the afterthought became supreme— 
at least, with the followers. The defenders of Free Trade ought 
to take warning by the rapid spread of Protection in Germany, due, 
not to any enforcement of principles, or even of imperial thought, 
but to the amalgamation of powerful ‘‘ trade’’ interests. 

The chapters which deal with the effects of Protection in Ger- 
many are studiously moderate in tone, and are of the greatest 
interest in their practical application to some of the most popular 
arguments at the present time. It is admitted that ‘‘ Protection 
has had the effect of reserving the home market for home producers 
to a larger extent than would otherwise have been the case’’ 
(p. 169). But the actual cost of this favour is also well brought 
out in the account of ‘‘dumping.’’ In Germany, no disguise is 
made of the fact that this cheap selling to foreign countries is only 
made possible by dearer selling at home. A case is mentioned in 
which a syndicate made a profit of £60,000 in six months on the 
home sales, and a loss of £43,000 on the foreign sales. No doubt 
the profit was satisfactory to the syndicate, but the foreigner had 
‘the real advantage of the cheap iron, and the home industries 
suffered so far from dearness. The popular argument for the 
greater steadiness of employment with Protection of the home 
market, is fairly stated ; but against we have the general tax on 
the great masses of the consumers, and the fact that on the whole 
the working classes are not nearly so well off in Germany as in 
England. ‘The details as to the relative condition of labour in the 
two countries are full, varied, and convincing. 

Perhaps the most valuable part of the book, and the most fresh 
for the English reader, is that which treats of agriculture under 
Protection, and of the agricultural labourer. We have in Germany, 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, a curious recrude- 
scence of the arguments that were popular in England in the first 
quarter, and were demolished in the second. There is the idea 
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that a corn law can secure a steady remunerative price, and there 
is the same progressive increase in the amount of Protection that 
_ seems requisite for the purpose. There is no benefit to the 
labourer, in any rise in money wages, whilst there is a serious loss 
in real wages. And even as regards other agricultural interests 
(apart from labour) the benefit of Protection is both partial and 
doubtful. The peasant farmers and small farmers generally con- 
sume more corn than they produce, so that they gain nothing as 
producers, and suffer as consumers. It is, in effect, only the large 
estates that gain, and even here there are counteracting disadvan- 
tages. Protection has enabled the landlords to carry on the 
nominal ownership of their encumbered estates, but they have not 
been stimulated to adopt new methods, and they have not the 
capital, even if they had the spirit and power of enterprise. In 
short, so far as Protection has worked in agriculture, it has 
bolstered up a part of the economical system which ought to have 
gone into the melting-pot. Germany has not secured independ- 
ence in its food supplies, but has imposed a heavy burden on its 
people in the attempt. The price of corn has risen above the 
world-price by the full extent of the duty. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the great merit of the book 
lies in the full and dispassionate statement of facts; the earlier 
history, it is true, is somewhat too brief, and is relatively weak, 
but the remaining nine-tenths of the work display the historical 
tendencies very forcibly, and offer a most valuable commentary on 


the proposed tariff reforms in this country. 
. J. S. NicHoLson 


Free Trade. By the Right Hon. Lorp Avesury. (London: 
Macmillan. 1904. Pp. x, 164.) 


Tx1s book does not require any extended notice in this journal. 
The author is so well known, and his works have been so widely 
read, that his opinions on the fiscal question are sure to receive 
ample consideration. From the point of view of economic theory 
the work is conservative, not to say old-fashioned ; it is the sort of 
book Mr. Chamberlain would have written when he was a member 
of the Cobden Club. Lord Avebury quotes with approval Mr. 
Chamberlain’s dictum about the use of figures as illustrations 
only, which is a little hard on the reader, seeing that the book is 


full of figures. A few “‘ illustrations ’’ from the origins of civilisa- 
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tion, or the habits of bees and ants, or a survey of the pleasures 
of Free Trade on the model of the pleasures of life would have 
displayed the popular manner of the author with more effect, for 
the truth is that the figures adduced are now well-worn. The 
book consists to a great extent of extracts, which, again, are not 
very fresh. Its chief value lies in the testimony that the old argu- 
ments still seem best to a Unionist who has made his mark in 
affairs as well as in various fields of literary and scientific activity. 
The book will confirm those who still believe in the old Free Trade 
positions ; but it is doubtful if it will have much effect on those 


who prefer old fallacies to old truths. 
J. S. NIcHOLSON 


The Zollverein and British Industry. By J. Ramsay MACDONALD. 
(London : Grant Richards. 1903. Pp. 165.) 


‘“‘THIs book is an official pronouncement upon the Zollverein 
and Free Trade, from the Socialist and Labour standpoint.’’ The 
author is the secretary and, we may add, one of the leading spirits 
of the Labour Representation Committee. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that he is sometimes obliged to sacrifice a scientific 
examination of the issues to the necessity of writing a political 
manifesto. The first eighteen pages, for instance, consist of a 
by no means flattering account of Mr. Chamberlain’s career. 

The distinctive feature of the book is its insistence upon the 
necessity of meeting Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals by an alterna- 
tive scheme. The strictly logical method is, of course, to discuss 
one thing ata time. If it can be shown that the new proposals 
will do harm, this is by itself sufficient grounds for rejecting them, 
whether alternatives are suggested or not. But the agitation has 
certainly created in many minds an impression, often, perhaps, 
rather vague, that something must be done. Here is the oppor- 
tunity for each party to put forward its particular remedy. Just, 
therefore, as Henry George devoted nearly half his ‘‘ Protection 
or Free Trade,’’ to advocating the Single Tax, so the Labour 
Party is taking advantage of the occasion to urge a policy of col- 
lectivism. ‘‘ As a leader the mere Free Trader is hopeless. . . . 
Ultimately the Socialist constructive policy must become the 
alternative to the inefficiency and timorousness of Protection.’’ 

We need not dwell upon the actual criticism of Preferential 
Tariffs, as it runs along the lines which are now generally familiar. 
It is illustrated by very full statistics, which seem to be generally 
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accurate. There are, however, one or two rather sweeping asser- 
tions which are scarcely justified by any available figures. On 
page 32, for instance, we find the statement that “‘ at least one 
half of colonial imports from foreign countries consists of materials 
which the Empire does not produce.’’ This does not agree with 
the statistics given in the fiscal Blue-book with regard to those 
self-governing colonies to which the author refers. 

It is interesting to follow the line of reasoning adopted in the 
chapter criticising the contention that a rise in the price of food 
leads to a rise in wages. Socialists of the Marxian school find 
themselves in a difficulty upon this question. They still maintain 
the subsistence theory of wages, although they reach it by a very 
different method to that of the early economists. Their theory 
leads to the conclusion that an increase in the cost of subsistence 
will be followed by a rise in wages, so that it becomes impossible 
to deny this popular Protectionist argument. Under such cir- 
cumstances they are obliged to remain neutral, an intolerable 
position for an ardent politician. Mr. Macdonald, however, would 
evidently repudiate Marx, and seems to accept the doctrine of 
marginal utility in its application to wages. Here we have the 
cleavage between the two schools of Socialism, which has created 
such bitter dissension in Germany, and, to a less extent, in this 
country. It is a pity that the author weakens his very able and 
quite orthodox discussion of the question by explaining the high 
wages of American workmen on such grounds as that “‘ the great 
waste that goes on in American life keeps the volume of con- 
sumption large.”’ : 

The chapter devoted to pure Protection seems to us less satis- 
factory than the others. It is confined to secondary, although not 
unimportant, questions, while the general arguments for Free 
Trade are not stated at all. We occasionally even meet with 
conclusions which appear to lead, unintentionally, perhaps, to 
Protection. In the case of ‘‘ dumping,’’ for instance, the author’s 
opinion is that it is not a sudden influx of goods that is likely to 
damage us, ‘‘ but the constant imports, year in, year out, of the 
surplus of normal production.’’ The contention of Free Trade 
is that a constant, steady import of cheap goods is, in general, a 
benefit to us. The arguments on which this conclusion depends 
apply not only to cheapness due to natural advantages, but equally 
to cheapness due to production on a large scale. The real danger 
of ‘‘dumping’’ lies largely in those effects which the author 
brushes aside—the sudden fluctuations by which “ slaughter 
prices ’’ dislocate industry. 
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These minute points are probably not important in a political 
manifesto. Certainly the book ranks high among the more purely 
political statements which the controversy has called forth. The 
Labour Party is fortunate in having secured a supporter who can 
put forward such a carefully reasoned defence of its position. It 
might be well to extend still further the work which Mr. 
Macdonald has begun. Many people hesitate to form an opinion 
upon the author’s alternative proposals until they understand how 
they are to be carried out. He charges Mr. Chamberlain with 
having presented us with nothing more than an idea. Projects 
for nationalising the railways, the minerals, and the land require 
as careful an explanation of details as Preferential Tariffs. Mr. 
Chamberlain has appointed a Commission, which, even if it does 
not succeed in drawing up a scientific tariff, will, at any rate, 
collect a mass of material for the descriptive economist. The 
author’s alternative proposals would be brought more within the 
sphere of practical politics if the public had before it some sug- 
gestions towards a working scheme for carrying them into effect. 

H. B. Lees SmiTa 


The Return to Protection. By WitulAM Smart. (London: 
Macmillan and Co. 1904. Pp. 284.) 


THIs is one of the most complete statements yet put forward 
of the case against the new proposals. Much of what Professor 
Smart says has necessarily been anticipated, for fresh arguments 
are not to be expected at this stage of the controversy. In 
Mr. Pigou’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Tariff,’’ in particular, the line of 
reasoning and the arrangement of the material are much the 
same as in the work before us. But the distinctive feature of 
the later book is that its writer was ‘‘a Free Trade manufacturer 
in this country and a Protected manufacturer in the United 
States ’’ before he became a teacher. Professor Smart has thus 
been enabled to illustrate his argument by a wealth of practical 
examples which, as far as we know, cannot be found in any 
other work on the subject. 

So many of the disputed questions in the present controversy 
depend upon a balance of probabilities, which cannot be directly 
measured by economic principles, that disagreement seems inevit- 
able. But there is no such reason for any permanent divergence 
of opinion on points arising from the pure theory of international 
trade. We shall, therefore, indicate one or two of the more 
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theoretical portions of Professor Smart’s argument which appear 
to us to be open to revision. 

It is difficult to follow the reasoning by which he seeks to 
prove that a tariff directed against dumping must fail in its 
object : 

‘‘ Suppose we put a 10 per cent. duty on foreign steel, it is 
pretty certain that our price in England will go up, either 10 
per cent. or a little less. Say it goes up 10 per cent. Then we 
shall be precisely as we were. The foreigner will dump his steel 
at 10 per cent. higher price than he did before, but he will be as 
much under our price as before’’ (p. 164). 

Why should the price of home steel go up? Presumably, its 
price would, under stable conditions, be such as to give producers 
about the normal remuneration. If we accept orthodox econo- 
mic principles, they cannot for long charge a higher price without 
being confronted by an increase in the supply, which will bring 
the price down again. This can only be prevented by the forma- 
tion of some sort of a monopoly, and this the writer does not 
assume. It does not, therefore, necessarily follow that, “‘if our 
home price for steel is 100,’’ it will after the duty rise to 110. 
The result of the duty, if it succeeds in the prevention of dump- 
ing, need not be to raise the price, but only to save it from being 
lowered ; to maintain it at 100, instead of allowing it to be driven 
down to 90. 

We are also inclined to disagree with the conclusion that dump- 
ing ‘‘ depends upon two things, on Protection and on the Trust.”’ 
Dumping, in the strict sense in which Professor Smart uses the 
term, is the practice of selling goods, within a certain area, at 
a price which may cover prime costs but does not cover stand- 
ing charges. 

The large scale on which this enables the producer to work 
may lead to an appreciable fall in the cost of production. When 
the profits from this fall are enough to outweigh the loss due 
to selling a portion of the stock under cost price we have the 
conditions under which dumping is economically justified. But 
the statement of these conditions has not assumed either Pro- 
tection or the Trust. The philosophy of dumping is expressed 
in the following sentence from an article by Mr. Hugh Bell : 
‘* You can afford to sell 10 per cent. of your make at a loss, if 
you thereby reduce the cost of your whole production by an 
amount greater than the loss on the 10 per cent.’’ (p. 158). 
But this is written by an English ironmaster who knows neither 
the Trust nor Protection. 
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These chapters on dumping should be read in connection with 
the recently-issued report of the Tariff Commission. Many of 
Professor Smart’s criticisms might well have been written after 
instead of before the appearance of this report. He seems to take 
it for granted, for example, that retaliation against dumping will 
take the form of a fixed duty, and bases most of his argument on 
this assumption. In strict fairness it should be remembered that 
all exponents of the new policy do not advocate this plan. They 
realise that, in time of stress, goods may be dumped over any 
moderate fixed duty, and suggest a flexible duty which can be 
easily raised high enough to meet the most extreme case, even up 
to prohibition. Professor Ashley’s proposal, for instance, is as 
follows : ‘‘ No low or even moderate duty will suffice to keep out 
foreign goods when they are being sold at any price to ‘relieve’ 
the domestic market. . . . To meet such prices, duties of 50 or 
75 per cent. ad valorem may be needed, or even prohibition. . . . 
If permanence can be avoided, it will be very desirable. . . 
What seems dictated by the requirements of the case is the statu- 
tory authorisation of the executive to impose the duties that may 
be required from time to time as the circumstances arise.’ 

The administrative difficulties of this plan, however, have 
evidently overwhelmed the Tariff Commission, for their ‘‘ maxi- 
mum ’’ tariff is apparently a constant and nota flexible one. Pro- 
fessor Smart’s examples, therefore, of the failure of such a tariff 
to prevent dumping into Belgium, the United States, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, and France apply in full force to their proposals, 
and furnish a commentary on their conclusion that ‘‘ the practice 
of dumping could not be carried on by foreign countries, but for 
the British system of free imports.”’ 

We are told in the preface that the book is based on a series of 
lectures delivered to popular audiences. This probably accounts 
for an occasional want of moderation, which is seen in the state- 
ments that ‘‘ no Continental economist . . . would hesitate to say 
that Free Trade is the policy for us,’’ that retaliation is ‘‘ little 
short of an impertinence,’’ and that the attitude of Canada is due to 
‘* want of humour on her part, or under-estimation of our common- 
sense.’’ These and some other unguarded expressions, which 
occur chiefly in the chapters dealing with the Colonies, create an 
unnecessary impression of special pleading. On the other hand, 
the necessity of remembering the popular audience has rendered 
the work a fine example of clear exposition. The first five chap- 
ters, in particular, which do not deal with controversial questions 

1 The Tariff Problem, p. 82. 
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but with the theory of international trade, might be recommended 
to any student needing a simple introduction to this difficult branch 


of economics. 
H. B. Lees SMITH 


Introduction to Economics. By Henry Rocers Sracer. (New 
York : Henry Holt and Co. 1904. Pp. xxi., 565, 8vo.) 


In the preface to this book, Professor Seager explains the par- 
ticular purpose for which it is designed, and indicates the special 
features distinguishing it from other text-books. It is intended to 
be used as an adjunct to lectures. “‘ For that reason,’’ he observes, 
‘““it need not be elementary ’’; for ‘‘ the lectures, which supple- 
ment it,’’ may be used to elucidate the difficulties which arise. On 
the other hand, he remarks, it should furnish ‘‘some account of 
the development of economic theories and of the views of the 
writers who have contributed most to this development.’’ He 
aims, in short, at supplying a ‘‘ systematic exposition of economic 
principles ’’ which will ‘‘ introduce rather than exhaust each topic 
considered.’’ Its special features are four in number. A full 
treatment of the subject of distribution, on the lines of the “‘ pro- 
ductivity theory,’’ to the presentation of which Professor J. B. 
Clark has made very important contributions, the devotion of four 
chapters to the discussion of monopoly, the insertion of an intro. 
ductory sketch of the rise and progress of modern industry in 
England and the United States, and the omission of any con- 
sideration of government revenues and expenditures, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of this ‘‘ Introduction to Economics.” 
A welcome and important feature, it may be added, in which, 
however, it is not peculiar, is the addition of a full bibliographical 
note to the earliest chapter dealing with economic principles, and 
of short apposite references for collateral reading to most of the 
remaining chapters. 

We may conveniently begin our observations on this new text- 
book by some remarks on its distinguishing characteristics. The 
omission of taxation is, we think, open to criticism. It is 
true that the large place given to this topic in many economic 
text-books is due more to historical tradition than to logical 
necessity. Apart from considerations of incidence, taxation may 
appear to be arbitrary in character. It may seem not to be 
regulated by those measurable motives the systematic operation 
of which serves to render other departments of economic inquiry 
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appropriate, and indeed possible, subjects of scientific study ; and 
the origin of Economics in Germany in cameralistic science, the 
close, practical connection of the revenues of the sovereign in the 
minds of French writers with their source in the wealth of the 
people over whom the sovereign ruled, and the great personal 
influence of Adam Smith in our own country, are perhaps jointly 
responsible for that elaborate treatment of governmental revenue 
and expenditure which has occupied the final section of most 
systematic treatises on economic principles, but nevertheless is 
somewhat out of place and imperfect when regarded from a scien- 
tific standpoint. It is true also, as Professor Seager remarks, 
that excellent works on public finance have recently been pub- 
lished in America. But, on the other hand, the entire omission of 
the subject produces, in our opinion, a sense of incompleteness, 
and it might, we think, have been possible to include two or three 
chapters on taxation without unduly increasing the bulk of the 
book. Or perhaps room might have been found by the removal 
of some of the matter from some of the final chapters which deal 
with practical problems. 

We should have been sorry, however, had the necessary 
adjustment been effected by the withdrawal of the introductory 
sketch on the rise and progress of modern industry in England 
and the United States, to secure space for which Professor Seager 
himself states that the omission of taxation is due. This sketch 
seems to us admirable both in conception and in execution. It is 
just what is needed to supply the environment of fact in which 
the principles expounded in the subsequent chapters operate. 
Nor, again, would we willingly have curtailed the full treatment of 
the subject of distribution, or spared any one of the four chapters 
in which monopoly is discussed. 

The general scheme of the text-book appears to have been 
happily planned—at any rate up to a certain point. The intro- 
ductory sketch is followed by a preliminary survey of the general 
field of economics, in which the student is familiarised with the 
main features of what he is afterwards invited to study in greater 
detail. The two chapters which follow, on the consumption of 
wealth and on value and price, serve to emphasise duly at the 
very outset the prominent outlines of the central conception of 
modern economics which gives unity to the whole scheme; and 
the main steps in that process of valuation which is the primary 
business of economic activity and the chief concern of scientific 
analysis are lucidly presented to the reader, freed from the 
elaborate refinement of complicated argument or the excessive use 
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of the mathematical phraseology which is calculated to bewilder 
and deter the tyro. Production is then considered under the suc- 
cessive headings of (a) land and natural forces; (b) labour and 
capital ; and (c) co-operation and business organisation. From this 
point the student is led to what may be described as a pre- 
liminary view of the general relation between production and 
distribution, to which he is again brought back, for a fuller and 
closer inspection, in chapters XV. and XVI., after he has first 
considered the different shares of distribution seriatim. Chapters 
on money, and on credit and banking follow, and Professor 
Seager then proceeds to consider problems which are mainly, 
though not exclusively, practical, and represent the application 
rather than the exposition of theory. Some unsettled monetary 
problems are first examined. The theory of international trade 
and value is next treated incidentally to the tariff question. The 
labour problem and the legal regulation of labour are then dis- 
cussed, and the three chapters which follow deal with the 
practical aspects of monopoly, as an earlier chapter had examined 
the theory, while the two concluding chapters are devoted to plans 
of economic reform and to economic progress. 

These later chapters contain much appropriate information, 
concisely and clearly expressed, on matters of economic practice, 
and much pertinent and acute suggestion on the theoretical 
questions which are raised in the course of the discussion. Nor 
is the space given to monopoly in its various forms otherwise than 
justified by the prominence it has lately assumed, at any rate in 
the United States, for the inhabitants of which Professor Seager’s 
book is primarily intended. But the sequence of thought is less 
obvious, and the arrangement of the subject less unimpeachable, 
than they are in the chapters on production and distribution, 
which precede. Professor Seager, like other writers, seems hardly 
to have attained the full measure of that comprehensive attitude 
of mind which would extend explicitly to money and to foreign 
trade the fundamental ideas underlying the central theory of value. 
It may be fanciful, but we cannot but think that a due apprecia- 
tion of the part played by monopoly in practice and a correct 
employment in theory of the conception of marginal utility might, 
had they been brought into close explicit relation with the 
phenomena of foreign trade as expounded in the older treatises, 
have accomplished some part of the necessary reconstruction of 
theory, and prevented some of the crude reasoning which has 
characterised recent practical controversy. But Professor 
Seager’s discussion of the theory of international trade is hardly 
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more than incidental to his treatment of the tariff question. His 
sympathies, it may be noted by the way, incline towards free 
trade. His approval of monometallism as the only monetary 
policy which is practicable under present circumstances is even 
more pronounced ; and perhaps he does less than justice to the 
theory of bimetallism. In both cases we must remember that he 
is writing primarily for American readers. His observations on 
the regulation of trusts and on railway policy, although also 
applicable primarily to the circumstances of the States, are 
interesting to English students; and they are marked by a sane 
but acute perception of the real possibilities of the actual situation. 
The exposition, on the other hand, of the principles of 
economics presented in the earlier chapters of the book is, it 
appears to us, equally suited to students on this and to those on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Of these chapters we have little 
criticism to offer. They seem to us to merit almost unreserved 
approval. The matter is suitably arranged, and the reasoning is 
at once adequate and compact. We may select the subject of dis- 
tribution in particular as an example of Professor Seager’s quality. 
He commences, as we have before remarked, with a chapter 
setting forth the general relations between production and dis- 
tribution, in which he hints the conclusion at which he finally 
arrives, that in a state of perfect equilibrium the earnings of 
capital and labour received in the shape of interest and wages will 
tend to be equal to their respective contributions to production. 
This is what he describes as the ‘‘ productivity theory of distri- 
bution.’’ He first eliminates from the problem other shares 
which are determined by other principles. Profits, he considers, 
would disappear altogether if equilibrium were achieved. They 
tend to a minimum, and are, in fact, due to those departures from 
a stable position which occur in actual business life. They may be 
distinguished into ‘“‘net’ or ‘‘competitive’’ profits, and 
monopoly profits; but in either case they are irregular, transi- 
tory, and uncertain, when contrasted with rent, interest, and 
wages. Of these three latter shares rent represents a payment for 
a differential advantage measured upwards from a margin, and 
extraordinary wages (and also, although Professor Seager does not 
emphasise this side of the question, extraordinary interest) par- 
take of the nature of rent. But marginal interest and marginal 
wages are still left for consideration; and, when equilibrium is 
established, they will correspond in each case with the respective 
contributions of capital and labour to production. 
The argument we have thus briefly summarised is developed 
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in Professor Seager’s pages with admirable lucidity and with per- 
suasive force. It offers, at any rate, a complete and consistent 
theory of distribution, which harmonises with the prominent 
features of modern business-life. His skill in its exposition may, 
we think, be appropriately taken as the measure of the success 
with which he has effected his object of writing a text-book, which 
can be used in close connection with lectures as an effective aid to 
the lecturer and his hearers, and not as a substitute for their inter- 
course. His treatise, indeed, seems to us to possess, as a whole, 
great advantages both for master and for pupil, and to deserve 
the welcome which we believe it will receive on both sides of the 
Atlantic. For he has, we think, succeeded in the difficult task of 
including a sufficient amount of the elaboration of recent develop- 
ments of speculation in the introductory exposition of principles 
without confusing or alarming inexperienced students. The ad- 
mixture of fact which is a characteristic of his treatise is similarly 
calculated both to interest and to instruct, and it is intimately 
combined with that peculiarly wholesome mental discipline which 


attaches to abstract reasoning alone. 
L. L. PRICE 


Methods of Industrial Peace. By N. P. Gitman. (London: 
Macmillan. 1904. Pp. x—436. Price 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. GILMAN, whose excellent book on Profit-sharing is well- 
known, has written a volume, in which he deals with various 
methods of settling disputes-between employers and employed. 
As Mr. Gilman remarks, ‘‘ there is a surprising lack of books in 
the English language on the vital matter of industrial peace.’’ 
That his work is an exhaustive account of all that has been done 
in this direction, the author would not claim. He says, “‘ 1 have 
confined my view mainly to feasible methods of establishing indus- 
trial peace, which have had actual trial and proved success.’’ It 
will be obvious that a book on ‘‘ Methods of Industrial Peace,’’ 
which contains no account of the working either of our own Con- 
ciliation Act of 1896, or of the French Act of 1892, can scarcely 
be considered complete. At the same time, Mr. Gilman’s work 
contains much information of interest, some of which (relating 
to the United States) is not otherwise easily accessible to the 
British reader, and all of which is well-arranged and tersely 
conveyed. 

When Mr. Gilman attempts to deal with English law, he is 
not altogether happy. The judgment of Lord Lindley in the Taff 
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Vale case was not, as Mr. Gilman asserts, to the effect that ‘‘ in 
case the funds of the Union are not sufficient to pay the damages 
sought by an aggrieved employer, he can attach the property of 
individual members to a sufficient amount.’’ The dicta of Lord 
Lindley, which Mr. Gilman cites, related to the possibility of suing 
the executive committee and the trustees of an unregistered Trade 
Union, and did not go nearly to so great a length as we are asked 
by the American author to believe. On the other hand, the views 
of United States lawyers on various questions connected with the 
decision in the Taff Vale case, which are quoted by Mr. Gilman, 
are of great interest. 

The chapter on State Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration in 
the United States deserves attentive reading. Mr. Gilman ends 
this part of his book thus :—‘‘ The final word about the plan of 
State boards of arbitration, shown at its best in Massachusetts, 
must be that the boards do good work as far as they go; if they 
were better paid, made up of abler men, and entirely free from 
politics, they might do much more. But on the whole they are 
not taken seriously by the public or by disputants. Where 
they have accomplished the most, their accomplishment seems 
slight by the side of what is desirable in the way of preventing or 
settling serious labour troubles.”’ 

It may be noted, by the way, that the existing terminology 
of ‘‘ industrial peace ’’ wholly fails to satisfy Mr. Gilman. Re- 
ferring to what are termed in Great Britain ‘‘ Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration,’’ Mr. Gilman remarks that ‘‘ the term ‘ arbi- 
tration’ is frequently misused in the names of these boards, for 
the agreements which provide foritdo not put it into the hands of 
the boards, but refer it to some external authority ; the boards 
themselves are conciliation boards, and have no powers of arbitra- 
tion conferred upon them.’’ Mr. Gilman is, of course, quite right 
in his facts ; but whether it is wrong to call a board an “‘arbitra- 
tion board ’’ merely because it is part of an arrangement under 
which provision is made for referring disputes to arbitration, not 
by the board, but by an outside arbitrator, his reviewer may be 
excused from deciding. But when Mr. Gilman again and again 
inveighs against the term ‘‘compulsory arbitration,’ on the 
ground that arbitration must necessarily be voluntary, and that 
whatever is compulsory cannot be called arbitration, an English- 
man, accustomed to hear lawyers talk of the acquirement of, ¢.g., 
land by a railway company, by ‘‘compulsory arbitration,’’ finds 
it somewhat difficult to agree with the American critic. 

To come from words to things, Mr. Gilman is thoroughly 
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dissatisfied with the results produced by the existing ‘‘ methods 
of industrial peace,’’ conciliation, and (voluntary) arbitra- 
tion, and warns his countrymen that, if they do not 
manage to get better results than at present from these 
old-fashioned methods, they will find themselves driven 
into the new way of compulsion on the lines of the New Zealand 
legislation, if not into still more Socialistic paths. This, indeed, is 
the real gist of Mr. Gilman’s book. ‘‘If,’’ he observes, ‘‘ the 
Unions and the employers will not generally accept the method of 
adjusting their disputes themselves, through trade agreements and 
trade conciliation, or resort freely to external voluntary agencies 
like the National Civic Federation, or to State boards of arbitration 
(their present constitution could be much improved), then public 
opinion will doubtless demand the introduction of some such sys- 
tem as that now in force in New Zealand. No self-respecting 
society can hesitate long as to its choice between a régime which 
allows strikes like those of Homestead in 1892, of Chicago in 
1894, of Cleveland in 1899, of Albany in 1900, or the Coal Strike of 
1902, to be repeated indefinitely, and a régime of strict regulation 
of labour disputes by law. If the two great parties to labour con- 
flicts will not come to a substantial agreement themselves, they 
must be sternly taken in hand by their superior, i.e., the general 
public, through its courts of law, and be made either to agree or 
quit business. They must make way for other persons of a more 
reasonable disposition, or for Government ownership.”’ 

With respect to the New Zealand arbitration system, Mr. 
Gilman notes that all the investigators of the operation of these 
laws whom he cites “‘ point out the mistake that would be com- 
mitted in judging it finally from good times alone. New Zealand, 
along with its Conciliation and Arbitration Act, has had an un- 
broken period of great industrial prosperity. . . . A question of 
prime interest is, what will the working-man say and do when 
hard times come again, as come again they must, however long 
deferred their coming, and the court of arbitration grants the 
employers reductions in wages and other concessions?’’ This 
question Mr. Gilman answers as follows :—‘‘I prophesy with diffi- 
dence ; but I firmly believe that the distribution of good sense and 
fairness of mind among intelligent English-speaking men is toler- 
ably uniform in the employing and the working-classes, and, so 
believing, I anticipate that the present attitude of the workers 
toward the law will be paralleled by the attitude of employers, and 
that there will be a substantial acceptance of the system by the 
workers when in turn it operates mainly against them.”’ 
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One consideration of importance in relation to the New Zealand 
law does not appear to have engaged the attention of the author. 
As a matter of fact, the branches of industry, to which this law 
has so far been applied, are just those on which the great pros- 
perity of New Zealand is not based, while the pastoral and agri- 
cultural interests of the Colony, which form the keystone of its 
wealth, have not, up to the present time, been affected by the 
decisions of the court of arbitration. This being the case, it is 
not quite easy to deduce from the success achieved by the New 
Zealand system any entirely convincing arguments in favour of 
its probable utility, if applied to the whole of the vast and complex 
industries of the United States. 

However, Mr. Gilman does not commit himself to the opinion 
that the necessity for the adoption in his country of any system 
of legal regulation similar to that in force in New Zealand will 
actually arise. He has “great faith in the essential reasonable- 
ness of American employers and working-men, and in the power 
of such reasonableness to bring about substantial industrial peace,”’ 
and has ‘‘ still more confidence in the good sense and reasonable- 
ness of ‘the public’ as the final tribunal before which all disputes 
in the industrial world must be brought, directly or indirectly,”’ 
and ‘‘ great trust in the power of public opinion to force both 
parties in labour troubles to adopt reasonable policies.’’ But 
Mr. Gilman has ‘‘no doubt that public opinion will reach the 
point of attempting the policy of legal regulation of labour disputes, 
if employers and working-men do not, in the next few years, 


greatly improve upon the record of the last few.’’ 
Davip F. ScHLoss 


Ireland in the New Century. By the Right Honourable Sir 
Horace Puunkett, K.C.V.O., F.R.S. (London: Murray. 


1904. Pp. 300.) 


Sir Horace PiunkKETT’s book belongs to the art, rather than 
the science, of Political Economy. It is related to the ordinary 
treatises, as the prescription for a particular case is related to 
a demonstration in anatomy. The case is a very complicated 
one ; the malaise cannot be ascribed to any single cause. 

There is first ‘‘ the influence of politics on the Irish mind.”’ 
The absence of captains of industry from the councils of the 
political leaders is regretted. The methods employed for the 
attainment of Home Rule have been injurious to the industrial 
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character of the people. Agitation, as Thomas Davis said, in 
a passage aptly quoted by our author, ‘‘ leads to much disorganisa- 
tion, great unhappiness, wounds upon the soul of a country which 
sometimes are worse than the thinning of a people by war.”’ 
‘* The practice of boycotting,’’ observes Sir Horace Plunkett, ** is 
the very antithesis of industry, creating an atmosphere in which 
industry and enterprise simply cannot live.’’ 

It is not often that one whose opinion is as valuable as our 
author’s has the courage to express it as openly. When the 
Homeric, prophet is urged to declare the cause from which his 
countrymen are perishing, he will not speak until he is secured 
against the wrath of a man whose power over the Argives is 
very great. But the revealer of unwelcome truths about the cause 
of Irish distress does not hesitate to offend two powerful orders 
of men, the priests as well as the political leaders. He com- 
plains of excessive and extravagant church-building at the ex- 
pense of poor communities. Referring to the multiplication of 
elaborate monastic and conventual institutions, he says: ‘‘ I can- 
not believe that so large an addition to the ‘ unproductive ’ classes 
is economically sound, and I have no doubt at all that the com- 
petition with lay teachers of celibates living in community is 
excessive and economically injurious.’” A more sweeping con- 
demnation is based on “‘ the reliance of that religion on authority, 
its repression of individuality, and its complete shifting of what 
I may call the moral centre of gravity to a future existence.”’ 
To these causes are attributed a “‘listlessness and apathy in regard 
to economic improvement which amounts to a form of fatalism, 
and in backward districts a survival of superstition which saps 
all will and purpose.”’ 

Defects in the educational system of Ireland are pointed out 
with equal freedom. Education has been in Ireland too long a 
thing apart from the economic realities of the country; not 
adapted to correct ‘‘ the defects in the industrial character of 
our people which debar them from successful competition with 
other countries.”’ 

Though the causes of malady are manifold, the remedy is 
comparatively simple : to improve the industrial character of the 
people. Means of effecting this improvement are afforded by 
the Department of Agricultural and Technical Education, of 
which Sir Horace Plunkett is the originator and president. As 
the scope and functions of this Department have already been 
described in the Economic JouRNAL, both by the Chief himself 
No. 55.—vou. XxIv. GG 
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and by his able lieutenant, Father Finlay (Economic JOURNAL, 
vol. vi. 205; vii. 131), we need not repeat what has been so 
well expressed. Suffice it to say that the statistics of continued 
progress are brought up to date in the work before us. Attention 
may also be called to the lively picture of the matters with 
which the Department has to deal, in particular the applications 
for assistance which pour in upon the Chief—‘“‘ himself ’’ in the 
racy vernacular. A stockowner from a remote district telegraphs, 
‘* My pigs are all spotted. What shall I do?’’ Another writes, 
‘* Al the pigs about here is dying in showers. Send down a Vit 
at oncet.’’ We have not space to reproduce the interviews with 
typical callers—the man who has invented a method of utilising 
bogs, and the man who wants his daughter to be trained as a 
poultry instructress. 

Hearing how much is done by the Department, the economist, 
indoctrinated with the principle of laisser faire, may be seized 
with apprehension. But on examination he will find that the 
danger of doing too much has been anticipated by the Chief of 
the Department—that he has carefully considered what Burke 
calls ‘‘one of the finest problems in legislation,’’ to determine 
what the State should do for the people and what it should let the 
people do for themselves. Other parties too, besides the 
economist, who may at first have feared for their favourite cause 
or peculiar tenet, will find that the author’s frank criticisms are 
directed to the improvement of industrial character, without bias 
in favour of Orangemen against Catholics or Unionists against 
Nationalists. Trojan and Tyrian have seldom been treated so 
‘‘ indifferently.’’ To the even-handed criticism which has been 
bestowed all-round on Irish institutions it has been archly sug- 
gested that there is one exception—‘‘ The Department.’’ To us 
it appears that a little parental partiality towards a successful 
creation is natural and venial, and not much calculated to 
impair the general worth of our author’s judgments. If we are 
right in ascribing a peculiar value to these judgments as being 
based on a large practical experience and expressed with unique 
fearlessness, they cannot fail to be highly prized by such as are 
disengaged from party contests. In that class we may include 
Posterity ; who will perhaps find in these pages a picture of 
Irish conditions as instructive, if not as artistic, as that which 
is presented in Berkeley’s Querist. If our author’s words prove 
as effectual as his work, and the effect of both is as permanent as 
it is beneficial, he will deserve the prophetic encomium which was 
bestowed upon him in a recent debate by the Chief Secretary 
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for Ireland: the name of Horace Plunkett will be remembered, 
‘enshrined in History with the names of Arthur Young and 
Thomas Drummond.”’ 


F. Y. EDGEWORTH 


La Politique agraire. Par EvGEN von Patuippovicu, Professeur 
& l'Université de Vienne, traduit de l’allemand par Savinien 
Bouyssy. Avec une préface par A. Souchon, Professeur & la 
Faculté de Droit de l'Université de Paris. (Paris: Giard. 
1904.) 


PROFESSOR PHILIPPOVICH’S name vouches for a good book, and 
no doubt in Austria and in Germany his Agrarpolitik will have been 
received as a valuable addition to economic literature, being gene- 
rally accurate, pithy, and yet losing nothing of its lucidity by 
brevity. There is an unmistakable smack of the ‘‘ Kolleg ’’ about 
the volume, which plainly proclaims its object. For that very 
reason one cannot help wondering a little with Professor Souchon, 
who supplies the preface, why it should have been specially singled 
out for translation. ‘‘ There is so little to interest us Frenchmen 
in it, or yet English people,’’ says M. Souchon. That is not quite 
correct. However, it is true that when we Britons and French 
read about German and Austrian economics, we want to learn a 
good deal more than can possibly be told in these short, carefully 
docked, condensed chapters, perfectly sufficient as they are for 
students initiated in the peculiar nomenclature and economic lore. 
Even so, it appears to me, the contents fall short of the promise of 
the title. There are matters on which one might reasonably look 
for information on which the author is absolutely silent. On other 
points, of great present interest, the author—who is careful to 
quote at the end of every chapter a well-selected bibliography, with 
which it is impossible to quarrel—shows himself as relying too 
much upon his pet authorities, without sufficient familiarity of his 
own with the subject wherewith to check the borrowed opinion. 
This occurs where he deals with collective husbandry, with East 
Prussian peasants’ settlements, with métayage, with the relative 
superiority of cultivation on large and small farms, with the 
results of agricultural labourers’ agitations, and, above all things, 
with Co-operation, which is at the present time, at any rate in 
German-speaking countries, together with the tariff, the most 
‘* burning ’’ question of all in Agrarpolitik. 

On the other hand, there are really excellent bits in the book. 
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I do not remember reading a better chapter on the rather difficult 
subject of agricultural credit than that in which our author dis- 
cusses its general and distinctive characteristics, so pithily, yet 
so clearly and convincingly. 

There is a curious peculiarity about the book—a peculiarity 
which really is most refreshing, and makes it all the better 
reading. As a professor, Herr von Philippovich appears to con- 
sider himself bound to hold up Agrarpolitik, that is, the guidance 
of national agriculture with leading-strings of red tape of which a 
Minister holds the end, as a thing which, under Divine providence, 
is, and therefore must unquestionably be accepted, and probably is 
good. Ordinary Germans and Austrians could not possibly be 
trusted to go about their own business alone. There must be, like 
Jack Tar’s ‘‘ angel aloft,’’ some benignant Minister of State guid- 
ing, restraining, supporting, thinking for them, fighting for them 
for bounties, exemptions, and protective duties. And thus we 
arrive at that veritable pyramid of different politiks, all of them 
good for one interest, all of them damaging to all others, of which 
our author speaks—Agrarpolitik, Handelspolitik, Productionspoli- 
tik, Consumptionspolitik, and the rest of them ; from sheer super- 
fluity of creative caprice he even adds a new one, Hinkommenpoli- 
tik. How happy one feels that all this is ordained only for Ger- 
mans and Austrians! However, every now and then, through all 
this Damascene armour of professorialism, breaks Herr von 
Philippovich’s own personal judgment, generally sound, and before 
a whiff of his common-sense the whole fabric of Agrarpolitik 
tumbles to pieces like a house of cards. In some things, in the 
teeth of conclusive evidence to the contrary, he adheres doggedly 
to Agrarpolittk ; thus, on the important question of mortgages— 
what an excellent opportunity for teaching he here throws away !— 
and of subdivision of land. His own theory about mortgages, of 
which the State is to fix the limit, and for which it may have to 
provide the money, is worthy of Herr Ratzinger and Professor 
Ruhland. He repeats exploded complaints about alarmingly in- 
creasing indebtedness, which, as to Germany, Dr. Buchenberger, 
and as to Austria, Herr von Klein, have proved to be unjustified, 
and which are conclusively refuted by recent official returns in 
Prussia, the worst culprit, showing a decline in foreclosures. He 
dreads excessive subdivision, though Dr. Buchenberger, the 
highest authority, speaking of the most subdivided country in 
Europe, that is, the Palatinate, has shown that subdivision is 
now, owing to the action of natural causes, less than it was in the 
seventeenth century! However, on other occasions, out comes 
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the author’s own excellent good sense, proving the illusoriness of 
Agrarpolittk from the brilliant development of British industry 
under a Parliament at the time wholly agrarian, pointing out the 
serious disadvantages of Anerbenrecht, which makes agricultural 
holdings indivisible, and crushingly disposing of the plea, now so 
popular abroad, in favour of acclimatising the American home- 
stead, under the proof of a most essential difference in the circum- 
stances. It isin such frame of mind that one would wish to hear 
Professor von Philippovich lecture. 

Unfortunately there is, after all, still Agrarpolitik to be dealt 
with—a complex web of ancient customs and fading traditions. 
But why leave out all that gives life and present interest to the 
study? The most important issues in the present day are those 
forces which are actively at work giving agriculture its own pecu- 
liar bent, not old-fashioned tenures, but fiscal policy and co-opera- 
tion, on which Ministers of Agriculture abroad, and those who 
deal in ‘‘ votes, votes, votes,’’ stake all their hopes. One can 
understand the author not caring to burn his fingers over the tariff 
question. But co-operation applied to agriculture is German and 
Austrian statesmen’s main hope. What is it? What ought it to 
be? Should the State, as it does in Austria, patronise it, spoon- 
feed it, lavish taxpayers’ money upon it, make it the leading 
feature of Agrarpolitik, or should it leave it alone? There is not 
a word of all this in Professor von Philippovich’s pages. Indeed, 
he seems a little at sea with regard to it all. This appears from 
the order in which he discusses the development of agricultural 
co-operation in greater Germany. In that country, assuredly, the 
logical, which is also the historical, sequence is clearly marked. 
Want of money begat usury, usury begat co-operative credit, and 
co-operative credit begat supply co-operation. The professor com- 
pletely inverts this order, dealing with co-operative supply first, 
and as a different thing altogether from co-operative credit, and 
bringing in usury quite at the end, as a devil’s device, invented 
from sheer causeless malignancy. 

Our author is mistaken when he affirms that German co-opera- 
tive systems are peacefully drawing near to one another, and 
patching up a modus vivendi. They are as much at loggerheads 
as ever. He does not correctly explain the economic differ- 
ence which distinguishes Schulze Delitzsch’s co-operation from 
Raiffeisen’s. Altruism, ‘‘ Christian Socialism,’’ as we should call 
it—which, in truth, the majority of credit societies (more particu- 
larly in Austria) professing to be of the Raiffeisen type (as economi- 
cally speaking they still are) have cast off for the purest selfishness 
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—is not an economic feature. The economic difference between the 
two is, that Schulze Delitzsch co-operation makes the creation and 
continual accumulation of capital the corner-stone of its system, 
whereas Raiffeisen co-operation will not even have shares, but 
relies wholly upon liability, which is to procure for it an imme- 
diate harvest. That is all very well when there are only Raif- 
feisens to sacrifice themselves willingly, with their eyes open, for 
their poorer brethren. However, appetite so created grows with 
what it feeds upon. In Germany and Austria such co-operation, 
or rather a State-favoured caricature of it, now lays the whole 
country under heavy contribution, to produce—nobody can tell 
what the result will ultimately be. This aspect of the question 
should have been dealt with, for its importance is daily growing. 
However, the reader, though told that there is co-operation, is left 
to find out the facts for himself, and to form his own opinion. 

The French translation is generally good, but every now and 
then the translator shows a provoking want of familiarity with 
technical terminology, which is likely to confuse readers not at 
home in the matter. 

Henry W. WOLFF 


Le Travail de Nuit des Femmes dans l’'Industrie. Rapports sur 
son importance et sa réglementation légale. Publiés au nom 
de l’Assoc. internat. pour la protection légale des travail- 
leurs. Préface par le PrRor. ETIENNE Bauer. (Jena: 
G. Fischer. 1903. Pp. xli, 384.) 


Les Industries insalubres. Rapports sur leurs dangers et les 
moyens de les prévenir. Publiés au nom de l’ Assoc. internat. 
Préface par le Pror. E. Bauer. (Jena: G. Fischer. 1903. 
Pp. lx, 460.) 


THE reports included in these two volumes, presented to the 
Association in answer to the resolutions of the Congress held at 
Paris in 1900, were discussed at the meeting at Cologne in Sep- 
tember, 1902. Drawn up by experts, factory inspectors, labour 
commissioners, &c., thoroughly cognisant of the practical workings 
of their subject, they give us full and detailed descriptions of the 
position of each European country with regard to night-work 
for women, and dangerous trades. It would be difficult to find 
elsewhere the information they contain, except by going to the 
original reports of inspectors, factory owners, workmen’s unions, 
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Government Commissions, &c., a task for which few people have 
leisure. 

Professor Bauer, in his admirable introduction to the first of 
these two volumes, briefly and clearly summarises the evidence 
contained in the separate reports, and points out the tendencies of 
legal enactments in each Government, as well as the causes influ- 
encing particular trades. Whilst in every country of Europe 
young girls are protected by law, and their periods of rest fixed, 
in many countries women are not thus protected. In Russian 
industrial centres, where night-work for women is usual, infant mor- 
tality, as shown by the statistical tables of Dr. Dementijeff (p. 337), 
is appallingly high. In one factory 1,225 workwomen had had, at 
the date of the inquiry, 1,815 children, of whom already 1,284 were 
dead. In England, on the contrary, since the laws protecting 
women have been passed, their own and infant mortality have 
greatly decreased. It is not only physically that night-work is so 
injurious, it is morally and intellectually bad as well. The loosen- 
ing of family ties, the neglect of children, as well as of the care 
and cleanliness of the home, are almost unavoidable, and must 
have a morally deteriorating effect ; the intellectual development 
of the night-worker must also receive a check when she is un- 
able to take part in the ordinary pleasures and amusements of her 
class. Prof. Mahaim, of Liége, in his report on the wool workers 
of Verviers, draws a faithful, if somewhat tragic, picture of the 
homes of women working on night shifts. Mlle. Gatti de 
Gamond’s is a particularly interesting report, dealing as it does 
with a class extremely difficult to legislate for, such as workwomen 
in dressmakers’ and milliners’ shops, makers of artificial flowers, 
&e. It shows us the utter impossibility of physical, moral, 
or mental well-being amongst these women in Bruxelles, who, 
besides long night hours in shops, take private work, which must 
always be done at night, in order to help them through the dead 
seasons. If we look nearer home, amongst the industries where 
night-work is permitted, and where overtime is not only allowed 
but is also extremely difficult to regulate, we are struck with the 
unhealthy barrenness of the lives of women workers. Laundries, 
exempt from the Act of 1901, are fully described in the excellent 
appendix to Mr. G. H. Wood’s report for England. Not only are 
the hours long, 14 for adults, 10 for children, but they may cover 
any of the 24 hours, so that there is practically no restriction to 
night-work. Overtime is allowed three days a week, so 
that a little girl from 13 to 14 may work on three days 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m., on two days from 8 to 8, and 
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four hours on the sixth day. When the unhealthy conditions 
of the work are taken into account, long hours of standing, 
feet constantly wet, want of ventilation, the atmosphere charged 
with steam, it is not to be wondered at that, as Miss Deane 
points out (p. 265), the proportion of women admitted to hospitals 
suffering from tuberculosis, ulcerated legs, &c., is higher than in 
any other occupation. Women employed along our coasts salting 
fish are practically exempt from protection. They may work 
overtime and at night whenever a fishing-boat comes in. But, as 
they follow the vessels down the coasts for most months in the 
year, practically their whole working life is spent under these con- 
ditions. They live in sheds round the salting-places, are exposed 
to all the inclemencies of the weather, working day and night till 
their job is done. When one compares the lot of these workers 
to that of women in factories, with limited hours, regulated over- 
time, and carefully watched hygienic surroundings, it is impossible 
to contemplate the continuance of such conditions. In Japan, where 
the work of women and young children is absolutely unprotected, 
one can study the horrors from which England has only compara- 
tively lately emerged. Efforts are, however, also being made in 
that country to better the conditions of labour, especially in the 
silk industry. 

One very interesting point of study arises from these reports 
which is worthy of further attention, that is, that certain indus- 
tries are said to require in one country overtime and night-work, 
whilst in others, with no apparent geographical or climatic reasons, 
they can be successfully worked without having recourse to these 
expedients. Dairy work and sugar refining are conspicuous 
examples of these differences. It is to be hoped that a careful 
study of such discrepancies may show that the number of trades 
in which success can only be bought at the expense of the worker 
can be considerably diminished, and that the exceptions to the 
principle laid down by the Association, absolute prohibition of 
night-work for women, may become fewer and fewer. 

‘The reports included in the volume on dangerous trades (and 
Prof. Bauer’s introduction) deal specially with works where white 
or yellow phosphorus and white lead are used. The scope of the 
inquiry is further limited practically to the use of white phosphorus 
in the manufacturing of matches, and of white lead in that of 
colours. Even with these limitations, the reports, dealing as they 
do with the technicalities of the trades, the causes and prevention 
of the diseases they give rise to, the lines on which further legisla- 
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tion should be guided, and the special features of the questions 
under discussion in each European country, cover such an 
immense field that only a very few of the many interesting points 
can be noticed here. The repeated measures of every Government 
to avert the danger of phosphorus necrosis from the workers in 
match factories where white phosphorus is used, have met with no 
really satisfactory results. In spite of every precaution, perfected 
machinery, the use of respirators and baths, ample ventilation, 
strict medical inspection, short hours, this terrible malady cannot 
be stamped out. It is true that its ravages have much decreased ; 
but Prof. Bauer is of opinion that the complete prohibition of 
white phosphorus is absolutely the only means of stamp- 
ing it out. He points out that employers and _ factory 
owners are for the most part extremely careful of the 
health of their workpeople, going beyond even what the strictest 
regulations require in the use of precautionary measures ; but even 
their co-operation with the law has not done more than diminish 
the yearly number of victims of necrosis. He shows that the use 
of safety matches (made with a non-poisonous preparation of phos- 
phorus), and the adoption of some substitute such as, it is sug- 
gested, Bryant and May have lately been employing for “strike 
anywhere’’ matches, would make its international interdiction 
possible, and would, moreover, not be attended by great loss to 
manufacturers. Anything, however, short of an international 
prohibition would most probably entail heavy financial difficulties 
on the firms of those countries where white phosphorus was 
illegal, and might have the disastrous result of reintroducing 
match-making as a home industry. 

The manufacture of white lead, bringing in its train all the 
horrors of lead poisoning, saturninism, has been subject to much 
the same regulations as the use of white phosphorus, but here, un- 
fortunately, international legislation seems impossible. Though 
white lead has in recent years been slightly superseded in, for 
instance, pottery works, no really satisfactory substitute has been 
found. In painting, for which it is chiefly used, it has more en- 
during qualities than the preparation of white zinc by which it is 
sometimes replaced. The French Government forbids the use of 
paint made with white lead in all its public buildings, so do some 
municipalities ; these measures, combined with the offers of prizes 
for successful discoverers of substitutes, may lead to its use being 
greatly diminished. One prohibition should be stringently en- 
forced, that against the employment of women in white lead 
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works. Not only do they succumb quicker to the danger than 

men, but they are so susceptible to the poison that it completely 

destroys their health, and thus threatens the future of the race. 
EVELYN Fox 


Short Studies in Economic Subjects. By J. H. Levy. (London: 
P. S. King and Son. 1903. Pp. 113. 2s.) 


Socialism and Individualism. By E. Betrort Bax and J. H1am 
Levy. (1904. Pp. 155. 2s.) 


THESE are the first two volumes of the Personal Rights Series 
which is being issued by the Personal Rights Association. In the 
first of the two books, Mr. J. H. Levy deals with a great variety of 
subjects in a very limited space. In Chapter I., which is called 
‘“‘ Wealth Knowledge ”’ (and for which perhaps a better title might 
have been found), the mercantile theory, the economic causes of 
the rise and fall of Spain, sumptuary laws, the statutes of 
labourers, the early poor-laws, the usury laws, are all briefly dis- 
cussed, and the chapter, which covers more than a third of the 
book, concludes with some short critical remarks upon the works 
of the Physiocrats, and of the older English economists from 
Adam Smith to Cairns. With these in the main we agree, but 
there are one or two passages in the chapter which seem to us 
rather misleading, e.g., the author, in speaking of the belief ‘‘ that 
the precious metals alone are wealth,’’ says: ‘‘ This extraordinary 
idea permeated the whole of society, and gave rise to laws and 
customs which, viewed by the light of modern economic science, 
are so absurd that we would have some difficulty in conceiving the 
state of mind to which they appeared otherwise, if the Bimetallists 
did not furnish us occasionally with some survivals, the only ser- 
vice to the cause of economics with which I can credit them ’’ (p. 8). 
Again, the statement on p. 39, that Mill’s ‘‘ renunciation of the 
wage fund theory made his economic system a ruin,’’ is, we think, 
an exaggeration, and requires explanation. The second chapter 
deals with the contrast drawn by J. S. Mill between the laws of 
production and those of distribution. The author points out that 
there is no such contrast as Mill supposed, and suggests that the 
true distinction lies in the fact that with regard to the laws of 
production we reason from effect to cause, and with regard to 
those of distribution, from cause to effect. Chapter III., which 
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is, in our opinion, much the best in the book, contains an excellent 
popular lecture on ‘‘ The Economics of Labour Remuneration.’’ 
The concluding chapter, ‘‘ Economic Chats,’’ consists of four 
dialogues—‘* The Law of Diminishing Returns,’’ “‘ The Law of 
Population,’’ “‘ Interest,’’ and the last giving the right answer to 
Sir Robert Peel’s famous question, “‘ What is a pound?’’ In a 
prefatory note, the author invites the attention of economists to his 
theory of Interest ; this appears to us to be very much on the lines 
of Bohm-Bawerk’s theory. Mr. Levy thinks that ‘‘ we may look 
forward to a time when interest will not merely disappear, but 
when it will become negative.’” He seems, however, to overlook 
the effect of a low rate of interest on the accumulation of capital, 
and does not take into consideration what Sidgwick calls ‘‘ the 
compensatory or equilibratory action of changes in the rate of 
interest.’ (‘‘ Principles,’ p. 274.) The author might perhaps 
have done better had he treated fewer subjects rather more fully, 
but the book is written in an attractive style, and we hope will 
attain its object, and ‘‘ induce some taste for economics.”’ 

The second volume of the series contains a number of essays 
which are based on some lectures delivered by the two authors, on 
Socialism, and the defence of Individualism, respectively. In the 
first essay, Mr. E. B. Bax gives a short historical account of the 
part played by Liberalism during the last 300 years, in procuring 
the freedom of the individual—using the word Liberalism in the 
broadest sense. The aim of Socialism, like that of Liberalism, he 
thinks, is to free the individual. But there are two kinds of 
Individualism, between which there is a contradiction. ‘* The 
Socialist,’’ he says, ‘‘in contradistinction to the Liberal, recog- 
nises to the full this contradiction between the two individualisms, 
the individualism which centres in personal property, and to which 
Socialism is opposed, and the individualism which presupposes the 
abolition of private property in the means of production, and which 
is identical with Socialism’’ (p. 24). Liberal Individualism, he 
thinks, ‘‘ is played out’’ (p. 44), apparently because it cares more 
for the liberty of private property than for the liberty of the 
individual, and because “‘ progress towards freedom has turned a 
corner.’’ ‘‘ To destroy the specious counterfeit, and in its destruc- 
tion to realise the true liberty and to abolish the property holder 
and free the man, such is the aim, and such must be the outcome, 
of the modern Socialist movement’’ (p. 48). Much of the essay 
is written in the prophetic strain so characteristic of the writings 
of Mr. Bax and of other Socialists. It contains propositions as to 
what would happen in a society formed on a Socialistic basis, which 
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require more than their mere statement to convince us of their 
truth, especially if the failure of Socialistic experiments in the 
past (to which there is hardly a reference) be taken into considera- 
tion ; it is not apparent, for instance, why increased freedom for 
the individual is to be obtained by the abolition of the property 
holder, and we are inclined to think that there is more truth in the 
statement ‘‘ that the maximum of Socialism corresponds to the 
minimum of individual liberty,’’ notwithstanding the fact that 
Mr. Bax says this ‘‘is as preposterous a travesty of any great 
principle as ever entered the perversest head of man”’ (p. 31). 
An appendix to the essay contains a short statement of a Marxian 
theory of value, with an attempt to answer some of the objections 
which have been urged against it. With this Mr. J. H. Levy 
deals fairly satisfactorily in his fourth essay. 

In his defence of Individualism, Mr. Levy is perhaps almost 
of necessity obliged to repeat a good deal of what he has already 
said in his Short Studies, e.g., we have his theory of interest over 
again, as well as most of his criticisms of Mill, who is, however, 
further criticised in the seventh and ninth essays, which contain 
some remarks on one of his fundamental propositions with respect 
to capital that appear to us rather irrelevant. Although in the 
second half of the book there are some good criticisms of Socialistic 
proposals, and especially in the sixth essay entitled ‘‘ The Case 
against Socialism,’’ its value as an answer to the Socialists is, in 
our opinion, much impaired by the author’s advocacy of land 
nationalisation. His views on this subject are set forth in essays 
thirteen and fourteen. ‘‘ Private property in land, apart from im- 
provements,’’ is, he considers, ‘‘ essentially inconsistent with In- 
dividualism.’’ Some of the arguments he uses in support of this 
contention appear to us, if valid, to undermine much of what he 
has said in earlier parts of the book, for if they can be used against 
private property in land, they can be applied also with almost 
equal force to capital and even to labour. Mr. Levy thinks that 
the landowners should be compensated by the State, but this would 
inflict upon the community an economic loss so great as to far out- 
weigh any possible advantages that might accrue. He would 
extend the process of nationalisation over a long period of time, 
but we fail to see how this would lessen the cost of compensation. 
A complete and consistent Individualism the author defines as 
‘‘a full recognition of personal rights and equal rights in the gifts 
of Nature’’ (p. 146). But if this be Individualism, it appears to 
us almost as impracticable as the Socialism of Mr. Bax. 

Henry 8. FuRNISS 
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The Income Tax in the Commonwealth of the United States. By 
Detos O. KinsMAN, Ph.D. (American Economic Associa- 
tion.) (New York: The Macmillan Company; London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1903. Pp. 128, 1$.) 


THE author of this monograph has compiled from a mass of 
scattered data a clear and concise history of the various experiments 
which have been made in the employment of the income tax by 
a number of the States in the American Commonwealth. 

Sixteen out of the forty-five States in the Union have introduced 
the income tax since about 1840, many of them, however, only 
making use of it for short periods of time—some only during the 
Civil War—and it is at the present time employed by six States 
only. 

The first chapter deals with the faculty taxes employed by 
some of the Colonies in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
and these the author thinks constituted a fitting basis on which to 
build the later income tax. The history of the income tax in the 
United States is a record of failures, and in his last chapter Dr. 
Kinsman gives some reasons for its want of success, which he 
attributes mainly to failure in the administration of the laws, and 
to the adoption in most cases of the method of self-assessment. 

The success of the income tax in this country is largely due to 
the method of assessing incomes at their source, a method which 
he believes could not be very generally employed in the States 
owing to peculiar industrial conditions. 

The book should be of value to students of the subject and 
useful to legislators, as it déscribes a variety of experiments in 
taxation which have been tried and found wanting. 

H. §. Furniss 


Principles of City Land Values. By RicHarp M. Hurp. (Pub- 
lished by the Record and Guide, New York.) 


WHEN Mr. Hurd was placed in charge, in 1895, of the mortgage 
department of an important American company, he searched in 
vain, he tells us, for books ‘‘ on the science of city real estate as 
an aid in judging values.’’ This book is Mr. Hurd’s gallant, and 
on the whole very successful, attempt to fill the gap. It is a theory 
of the structure of cities, and a statement (based chiefly upon 
studies of American cities) of the average scale of land values pro- 
duced by different utilities. ‘‘ The viewpoint is that of a con- 
servative lender on real estate,’ and I venture to think that the 
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book has gained much by the narrowness of the writer’s aim, which 
is merely to assist speculative investors in urban land. The study 
of the basic principles of city growth, as Mr. Hurd remarks in a 
concluding paragraph, ‘‘ should reduce errors in forecasting to a 
minimum, permitting well-equipped intelligence, whether in 
buying, selling, renting, loaning on, or in any way dealing with, 
city real estate, to largely eliminate the power of chance.” 

If the English reader is repelled by the style and highly 
specialised terminology of the book, he will be attracted, and even 
fascinated, by the photographs and diagrams. I never remember 
to have seen so relevant and convincing a series of illustrations. 
Indeed, one might almost say that, had the text been entirely 
omitted, the illustrations would have enabled any intelligent person 
to frame a fairly satisfactory theory of the factors which promote, 
retard, and diminish the value of sites in towns. Mr. Hurd shows 
us that in every type of growing city there are two movements— 
first, a growth from the centre in every direction ; secondly, what 
he calls axial growth, i.e., along the watercourses, railways, and 
roads which form the framework of cities. ‘‘ Modern rapid transit 
stimulates axial growth, producing star-shaped cities.” 

What, asks the anxious investor in urban land, are the factors 
which ought to be taken into consideration? You should inquire, 
replies the expert, at what rate the population is increasing, what 
is the “‘ central strength ’’ of the property, 1.e., how near it is to 
the main centre of the city or to its various sub-centres, what is 
its ‘‘ axial strength,”’ t.e., the quantity, quality, and regularity of 
the stream of passengers and goods that goes by it, what is the 
character of the building and its aptness for work, ¢c., &c. There 
are many very instructive photographs of financially successful 
and financially unsuccessful buildings. For example, on page 105 
there is a solid-looking house with the following severe epitaph 
attached : ‘‘ Income from corner about 50 per cent. of what it 
should be, due to error of architect, who aimed at a massive appear- 
ance.—Morrison and Sixth Streets, Portland, Ore.’’ Again, an 
enormous pile on page 125 is an example of a misplaced building. 
The error consisted in placing bank and office buildings where small 
retail shops were wanted. ‘The consequence was that in the de- 
pression of 1893—8 this building did not quite pay expenses, and 
paid no return on the land, which cost 100,000 dollars, or on the 
building, which cost 240,000 dollars. On the previous page is a 
photograph of some cheap two-storey buildings, situated just oppo- 
site, which earned 6 per cent. on the capital invested. Let me 
give one more example of what can be done in America. On page 
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120 appears a mixed edifice described as follows : ‘‘ First Presby- 
terian Church, located back from street. With growth of retail 
business on Fourth Street the space in front was built in with 
stores and offices. Entrance to church through building shown 
by sign.—Cincinnati.”’ 
‘* Religion blushing veils her sacred fires,”’ 
is the line which this victim of site values forces to the lips. 
Francis W. Hirst 


The Case for Municipal Drink Trade. By Epwarp R. Psass. 
(London: P. 8. King and Son. 1904.) 


Mr. PEASE’s book is a serious and careful piece of argument in 
favour of municipalising the trade in alcoholic liquor. Such a 
book merits careful criticism ; and the fact that Mr. Pease’s book 
is controversial in tone, encourages the reviewer to be controver- 
sial in his critique, which will take up the various points in the 
order of the author’s argument. 

The present Licensing Laws do not (1) prevent the excessive 
consumption of liquor; do not (2) secure adequate police super- 
vision of public-houses and prevention of drunkenness and dis- 
order. These two points will be agreed to by everyone who has 
studied the question. In addition to this, the author holds that 
a good Licensing Law (1) should win popular confidence by re- 
sponding, within limits, to popular control; (2) should directly 
encourage moderation in every possible way ; (3) should secure to 
the State the whole of the special profits which the regulation of 
the trade creates ; (4) should not only be desired by a majority of 
the people, but be acquiesced in by practically all classes closely 
concerned in it. 

These four requirements are all disputable. Many laws—in 
fact, most laws—have popular confidence without popular control ; 
a law which encouraged moderation in every way would, on the 
other hand, conflict with public opinion; the principle that the 
State should take monopoly profits is by no means recognised yet ; 
and, fourthly, it is a counsel of perfection to expect a law to be 
acquiesced in by all classes closely concerned in it ; in fact, no law 
which diminished monopoly profits would be acquiesced in by 
brewers who are themselves most closely concerned in the Licens- 
ing Laws. The author is correct in saying that our present laws 
do not satisfy any of his four requirements for a good law. Having 
stated the problem in this way, Mr. Pease argues against Free 
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Trade in licences, Private Monopoly (the present system), High 
Licence, Local Veto, and Prohibition. The next step is the most 
interesting in the book. In Chapter IV. we are given statistics 
of the consumption of beer and spirits per head in different coun- 
ties, and the density of population, from which it is seen that the 
denser the population the greater the consumption of beer per 
head, whilst the consumption of spirits does not conform to this 
rule. Again, it seems to be the case that, as the population 
grows denser, the consumption of beer increases, whilst the con- 
sumption of spirits per head may diminish. The explanation of 
these facts, offered by Mr. Pease, is doubtless in the main correct. 
He says : ‘‘ Alcoholic liquor is nowadays manufactured wholesale, 
and is carried to consumers from a distance. Hence it may be 
inferred that, other things being equal, a thinly populated county, 
where distances are great, will use less manufactured drink than 
a thickly populated one, and of the alcoholic drink used a larger 
proportion will tend to be concentrated and a less proportion 
diluted.’’ In fact, it looks as if with an increasingly denser popu- 
lation we are likely to have an increase in beer drinking. If great 
efforts are made to diminish the consumption of beer this may result 
in an increased consumption of spirits, which would be disastrous. 
In fact, the main defect in Mr. Pease’s argument for municipalisa- 
tion is that he seems to admit that little can be done in this 
country to prevent the excessive consumption of liquor. If this is 
so, his argument that various methods will fail to reduce the exces- 
sive consumption of liquor is not an argument in favour of muni- 
cipalisation. How far municipal control would secure adequate 
police supervision and prevention of drunkenness and disorder is 
again a difficult question. No doubt the elimination of private 
profit is an important factor, but many publicans nowadays are 
mere managers at a salary. The municipality would be just as 
anxious for profits to go in relief of rates as anyone else; if huge 
profits were not made there would be a cry of mismanagement : it 
is a defect in the book that it is assumed that municipal control is 
sufficient to obtain respectable public-houses ; on the contrary, it is 
probably essential that not one farthing of the profits shall go to 
benefit the locality in which those profits are earned. Mr. Pease, 
as in duty bound, has no fear of the collective cupidity of our 
municipalities in this matter ; but it must be remembered that the 
public-houses would have to be bought out on a basis of capitalisa- 
tion of existing profits. Marylebone has recently acquired an elec- 
tric light undertaking on this basis, and no one can reasonably 
suggest that they will save money to the rates, as they might have 
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done had they originally started electric lighting before a com- 
pany with its monopoly profits was in the field. It must also be 
remembered that the brewers would spare no money or trouble 
to induce municipalities to adopt a policy which would encourage 
drinking. Mr. Pease has hopelessly under-estimated the strength 
of the liquor interest ; he says, ‘‘ As owners of tied houses they (the 
brewer and distiller) know quite well that the present régime is 
doomed, and they will be satisfied, though not professedly, with a 
compromise plan of compensation. They will fight for the present 
system, of course, but they will accept defeat with good grace.’’ 
What are the facts? The brewer has triumphed, has obtained a 
right of renewal in perpetuity for his licence and has got free from 
the harassing ways of the Justices of the Peace, who were always 
putting pressure on him to conduct his houses decently. If the 
brewers can control the House of Commons, the House of Lords, 
and the Church, as they undoubtedly do, why should they not 
control municipalities? The object of a brewer is to increase the 
consumption of beer; that of a distiller to increase the consump- 
tion of spirits. It is quite true, as Mr. Pease says, that bribery 
and corruption in Parliament are unheard of ; but the pressure of 
the brewers there is none the less a fact. It is difficult to see how 
any scheme of municipal management, where the municipality 
takes the profits, could be a great improvement on the existing 
system. Even the London County Council, the most prominent 
of our municipal bodies, can grossly fail to manage a lunatic 
asylum. As secretary of the Fabian Society, it is natural that 
Mr. Pease should advocate municipalisation, and he has advocated 
it in a book in which he shows that he has a very good knowledge 
of his subject. He states his case fairly ; he gives plenty of facts ; 
he may convince many people; but at the critical point of his 
argument he seems to take too low a view of the powers of the 
trade, and too high a view of the capacity of municipalities. 
C. P. SANGER 


Les Syndicats industriels en Belgique. By G. DE LEENER. 2nd 
edition. (Brussels. 1904.) 


THE second edition of M. Leener’s book follows hard on the 
heels of the first. Belgian syndicates are interesting from one 
point of view, because they have been formed without the assist- 
ance of a highly protective tariff ; but, of course, they have much 
in common with syndicates elsewhere. The first part of this book 
is concerned with the general theory of industrial syndicates. The 
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author regards these combinations as a normal development of the 
organisation of industry, closing the industrial anarchy which, in 
his opinion, followed the development of machinery and the ex- 
pansion of markets. In fact, the main object of this book is to 
show that the development of industrial syndicates is normal, and 
to point out the conditions of their success; but inasmuch as he 
attributes the rapid spread of cartels in Germany to the Protec- 
tionist reaction, it is not very clear how far a development which 
is largely due to tariff manipulation is to be considered ‘‘ normal.”’ 
The second part of the book is about industrial syndicates in Bel- 
gium—the chambers of commerce, the ‘‘ bourses aux marchan- 
dises,’’ ‘‘ententes,’’ pools, cartels, trusts, and the like. The 
third part contains the results of a special inquiry into the syndi- 
cates in the main industries of Belgium, but there is no detailed 
study of the effect of these syndicates on the position of the work- 
ing-classes, and that, after all, is the most important side of the 


question. 
C. P. SANGER. 


Das Gesetz der Giiterconcentration. Erster Band, Zweiter Halb- 
band. Die Aufgaben der Socialpolitik gegenitber den Gruppen 
ohne Wirtschaft. By Dr. STEPHEN Worms. (Jena. 1903.) 


THE first portion of Dr. Worms’ book, which contains the 
theory of the law of concentration of wealth, has already been 
criticised at some length in this Journal.!. The second portion of 
the first volume considers how to deal with the problem of the 
unemployed and unemployable. It should be premised that the 
value of this portion of Dr. Worms’ book does not depend directly 
upon the correctness of his view as to the law of the concentration 
of wealth, so that no one should omit to read this second portion 
of the book on the ground that he did not agree with the theories 
of the first portion. The second portion is far less important 
theoretically, but of far wider practical interest than the first 
portion. 

Why are there unemployed? and who make up the class of un- 
employed? Some persons are incapable of work, either from phy- 
sical causes or for want of training in a special trade; but there 
are at all times some, and at bad times many, capable workmen 
who are, in fact, out of work. It may be that at the same time 
there is a demand for the particular kind of work, which these un- 
employed are unaware of. How can the employers and employed 

1 Vol. xiii, p. 95. 
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be put into communication? If, on the other hand, there is no 
demand for this particular skilled work, how far is it possible for 
the skilled worker to have another trade? This is an important 
consideration when we are dealing with seasonal trades. Again, 
what provision should be made for those incapable of work, by 
sickness, accident, or want of special training? All these are most 
pressing problems of our industrial organisation, and they imme- 
diately call to our minds many familiar terms—Labour Bureaus, 
Trade Unions, Workmen’s Compensation, Compulsory Insurance, 
Old-age Pensions, Apprenticeship, and so forth. Different nations 
have adopted many different methods with varying degrees of 
success and unsuccess. To those whoare interested in any of these 
topics—and few persons are not interested—-Dr. Worms’ book will 
give a good deal of information, especially as to foreign legislation. 
Our insular habits lead us to neglect the results of foreign experi- 
ence to a surprising extent. The Index to Dr. Worms’ book con- 
tains a list of many Acts of Parliament of nine European coun- 
tries, to say nothing of our Colonies and the United States of 
America. It is desirable that those altogether incapable of work 
should be supported ; that those who would be capable of work, if 
trained, should be trained ; and that those capable of work and out 
of work should find work. There is plenty of talk of the problem 
of the unemployed ; there is too little trouble taken to study the 
question. Social reformers should read this book. 
C. P. SANGER 


Histoire de la Banque d’Axgleterre: ses Origines, sa Fondation, 
son Développement, &c., &c. Par A. ANDREADES, Professeur 
agrégé 4 |’Université d’Athénes, &c. Préface de M. Cu. 
Lyon-CaEN, Membre de l'Institut. (Paris: A. Rousseau. 
1904.) 


For many years past there has been no up-to-date and autho- 
ritative history of the Bank of England, but it has come at last ; 
come, too, from a foreign writer—a young Greek professor at the 
University of Athens, who has put English banking historians to 
shame. The conventional claim made for the book by M. Lyon- 
Caen in the opening sentences of his introduction, that it is 
destined to fill a distinct gap and to fill it happily, is more than 
a conventionality, and more than a token of the pride naturally 
felt by a professor in the achievement of his former student. It 


is fully justified by the work itself. 
HH 2 
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Professor Andréadés has gone to two sources for his informa- 
tion. He has read all that is worth reading on the subject, and he 
has also (although, modestly enough, he does not himself tell us 
so) spent a considerable time in London in order to gain informa- 
tion, at first hand, from the officials of the institution the story 
of which he chronicles. The statement that the author has read 
widely in his subject is not based upon the formidable list of 
‘‘ works consulted ’’ which occupies some twenty-one pages of his 
book, since the insertion of a bibliography, as we all know, does 
not necessarily indicate more than a bowing acquaintance with the 
books mentioned. It is based upon copious internal evidence, and 
especially upon the shrewd comments occasionally made, quite 
incidentally, upon the authors cited ; witness the caustic reference 
to one writer who, apropos of the Bank of England opening cer- 
tain branches comparatively late in its existence, compares it to 
‘“* Sarah, qui enfanta dans sa vieillesse,’’ and to another and far 
better-known economist who, the author tells us (the satire shall 
be softened by being given in the original), ‘‘ ait fait de l'histoire 
moins pour rechercher la vérité que pour prouver certaines vérités 
dont il doubtait d’autant moins qu’il en était l’inventeur.”’ 

Bagehot’s well-known warning notwithstanding, the first thing 
one looks at in the book about the Bank of England is the chapter 
dealing with the Bank Charter Act of 1844. The author, how- 
ever, who is well versed in Bagehot, seems to have anticipated 
this. At any rate, he has got over the difficulty presented by the 
stock currency shibboleth, partly by carefully summarising and 
analysing both the strong and the weak points of the Act without 
taking sides, and partly by substituting for his own views the 
opinions of the friends of the measure on the one hand, and of 
its opponents on the other, impartially ; though on such an impor- 
tant matter as the separation of the Issue Department and the 
Banking Department he speaks with his own voice, and with a 
clear note of condemnation, and is also evidently a believer in 
“* free issues.”’ In the main, however, he is a narrator, telling his 
story easily, skilfully, and with a clear understanding of its import. 
He is not a judge. He leaves his readers to form their own conclu- 
sions from the material which he supplies. This tendency, which 
the writer of the introduction considers a merit—‘‘ he relates facts 
and seeks to explain them, but he does not pass judgment upon 
them ’’—is, in our view, the only drawback of the work. In some 
cases the course adopted is the better one. When, for example, 
the author refrains from expressly declaring himself a partisan of 
either the Banking theory or the Currency theory, we are with him 
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entirely ; but when, towards the close of the book, he describes 
and discusses fully the schemes put forward after the Baring 
crisis for the reform of our banking system, we feel, notwith- 
standing the fact that the book is professedly a history and not 
a controversial treatise, that we should like to have some clearer 
indication of the lines on which, in the author’s opinion, reform 
should proceed—an indication which would be especially valuable 
from one who understands so well the working not only of our 
own banking and monetary systems, but of those of the leading 
Continental States. 

A strong point of Professor Andréadés’ method is his apprecia- 
tion of the close connection and interaction between political 
events and financial events. He never loses sight of the fact that 
to understand aright the growth of a national institution it is 
necessary also to understand the times in which the institution 
exists, and for this reason his incidental sketches of the political 
situation in the seventeenth century, prior to the founding of the 
Bank, and of the ‘‘ Industrial Revolution ’’ in this country, are 
among the best passages in the book. The necessity for some 
such institution as the Bank of England is demonstrated, both 
from a commercial and from a political standpoint ; the early diffi- 
culties of the Bank are described, the trying period of the Restric- 
tion, the Bullion Committee and the Bullion Report; the Bank 
Act and the political crises preceding and following it—these are 
all dealt with, and the author’s final verdict upon the institution 
is given in the words of M. Leroy-Beaulieu : ‘‘ Tout n’est pas par- 
fait a la Banque d’Angleterre, mais, pour l’ensemble de sa tache, 
Vinstrument fonctionne bien.’’ With this quotation we must 
leave a book which will certainly obtain recognition as a most 
able work, useful alike to the student and to the man of affairs. 
One’s only regret, after reading it from cover to cover, is that it 
is at present only available in a foreign tongue ; but this is a draw- 
back which, if English publishers are alive to their own interests, 


should be speedily remedied. 
F. E. STEELE 


Josiah Tucker, Economist: A Study in the History of Economics. 
By WALTER ERNEST CLARK, Ph.D. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. London: Macmillan and P. S. King. 
1903.) Pp. 258. Price 6s. ($1 50c.). 


THis useful book forms No. 1 of Vol. XIX. of the Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, published for the Faculty 
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of Political Science in Columbia University. It was suggested by 
Professor Seligman, who has given to the writer the valuable 
assistance of access to his library of economic books. In the case 
of Dean Tucker, no monograph could have been thorough without 
some such assistance. Tucker’s Elements of Commerce and Theory 
of Taxes (1755), and his Instructions for Travellers (1757), were 
printed for private circulation, and are of great rarity. Dr. Clark 
gives us a full account of these, and of Tucker’s better-known 
writings, together with a survey of the man’s character and life 
and work, his surroundings at Bristol, his friends and foes. The 
bibliography is full and good. Tucker was a shrewd, strong in- 
tellect, many of whose paradoxes have come true. He had always 
the courage of his opinions, and he needed it all, for his opinions 
were usually unpopular. He did not know Adam Smith; but 
he advocated Free Trade. He regarded separation from the 
American Colonies as not only inevitable but desirable. He 
proposed a single-tax on luxuries. He favoured the naturalisa- 
tion of Protestant refugees and Jews, and welcomed immigrants 
of all kinds with little reservation. He was the enemy of cheap 
gin. 

He was described by the severe Warburton as making a reli- 
gion of trade (p. 27); but, though he wrote more books on trade 
than most of our own professors of political economy, he was not 
an unclerical clergyman ; ‘‘ I have written near 300 sermons, and 
preached them all again and again’’ (ib., ftn.). 

On the elements of economics (as now understood) he has 
written with a clearness beyond most of his contemporaries. With 
most of them, he erred on the subject of Population. He does 
not go to the root of the matter on Price, Rent, and Taxation. 
He has the credit of stating something like J. S. Mill’s 
views of the rightful protection of infant industries nearly 
a century before that economist. ‘‘ Such infant manufactures or 
raw materials as promise to become hereafter of general use and 
importance ought to be reared and nursed, during the weakness 
and difficulties of their infant state, by public encouragement and 
national premiums. But it doth by no means so clearly appear 
that this nursing and supporting should be continued for ever. 
On the contrary, it seems more natural to conclude that, after a 
reasonable course of years, attempts ought to be made to wean this 
commercial child by gentle degrees, and not to suffer it to contract 
a lazy habit of leaning continually on the leading-strings. In 
short, all bounties to particular persons are just so many taxes 
upon the community ; and that particular trade is not worth having 
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which never can be brought to support itself. Were all manu- 
factures to receive a bounty (and all have equal right to expect it), 
this reasoning would appear unanswerable.’’ (Instructions for 
Travellers, quoted p. 183.) 

Tucker well deserved a monograph ; and there is little wanting 
to the completeness and fairness of the monograph now before us. 

The misprints from which no author entirely escapes are not 
numerous here. There seems to be an important one on p. 39: 
‘‘ Arguing from mere contingencies and the chance of war, is at 
best but the chance of war.’’ The last five words should surely 
read, as in the usual editions, ‘‘a very precarious method.”’ 
(Tucker, Concluding Tract on American Affairs, 1776, Postscript, 


p. 107.) As it stands, the saying is a riddle. 
J. BONAR 


Recent Literature on Interest (1884—1899). A supplement to 
Capital and Interest. By Prof. E. v. BOHM BAWERK. 
Translated by Dr. W. A. Scorr and Prof. 8. FEILBOGEN. 
(London: Maemillan. 1903. Pp. xlii, 151.) 


THIs is a translation, not of the Strittige Fragen (Disputed 
Questions) of April, 1900, noticed in this Journal, vol. x., pp. 211 
—8, but of the Zinsliteratur in der Gegenwart, the appendix to the 
second edition of the History and Criticisms of Theories of 
Interest, of August, 1900, noticed in the Journal, vol. xi., 
pp. 64—7. 

The second edition of ,the companion book, the Positive 
Theory of Capital, 1902, was simply a reprint of the first edition. 
The duties of the Finance Minister interfered with the labours 
of the Professor; and we are still waiting for the genera] re- 
vision and the ‘‘ dynamical theory of Capital,’ promised to us in 
Strittige Fragen (p. 42). 

The work now translated leaves us in little doubt of the general 
direction of the revision, if we read it in conjunction with the new 
preface to the volume from which it is taken as well as with the 
Strittige Fragen. 

The translation has been executed with spirit and_ fidelity. 
We are not told how the work was distributed between the two 
translators; by internal evidence we are tempted to assign the 
Translator’s Preface and first half of the book to Dr. Scott, the 
second half to Dr. Feilbogen. 

They might have gone further than they have done in com- 
pressing their author’s long sentences. Yet compression has its 
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dangers. In one case (p. 21 of trans., 621 of text), it has led 
to the statement that a certain economist has ‘‘ furnished a com- 
plete explanation’’ of interest, where the original makes no such 
flattering admission. 

Translation of the expression vulgarékonomisch has been 
avoided (126, 141); the word could surely have been rendered by 
‘* popularising ’’ with very fair accuracy. Do not the publishers of 
the French Petite Bibliotheque Economique describe the same as 
‘‘ une bibliothéque de vulgarisation’’? In the sentence touching 
on ‘‘a comprehensive survey of causes affecting interest,’ the 
rendering of ‘‘ letzten Ursachen’’ by “‘ final causes ’’ is hardly 
defensible as a matter of English; the meaning is ultimate or 
remote causes (p. 145 of trans., 696 of text). ‘Two other minor 
matters may be noticed. The book of Zaleski is not described by 
Prof. B6hm Bawerk as a German book, but as a Russian, and 
its title ought therefore to have been translated as usual (p. 10, 
note I., p. 16, note 2). The translator of Zum Abschluss des 
Marz’schen Systems was Mrs. (not Miss) J. M. Macdonald. 

Prof. Bohm Bawerk has been happier than any foreign 
economist of our time in the number of his translators, and hardly 
less so in the quality of their work. 

J. BONAR 


Philosophie der Anpassung. Von H. Matzat, Director der 
Landwirtschaftsschule in Weilburg an der Lahn. Mit der 
Kinleitung zu dem Sammelwerke Natur und Staat von 
Prof. Dr. H. E. Ziegler in Jena. (Fischer, Jena, 1903. 
Pp. 317. Price 6 marks.) 


THE importance of prizes as a stimulus to study has been 
only too well appreciated in this country. Quis virtutem amplec- 
titur ipsam praemia si tollas?, Even our Universities do not dis- 
pense with such rewards; and undoubtedly there are instances 
on record where prize compositions have either been, or become, 
contributions to literature. We used to think that in Germany 
there was no need of such promptings to reluctant research. Many 
of us in the fervid admiration of German learning that prevailed 
consule Planco, or say, thirty years ago, used to praise the Teuton 
for his disinterested love of study, and hold him up as a model 
in such matters; in Germany, at least, the supply of authors 
always exceeded the demand, and there was no need of bounties. 
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Either we were all wrong consule Planco, or else German learn- 
ing is changing like German trade. Professors Haeckel of Jena, 
Conrad of Halle, and Fraas of Stuttgart have recently been con- 
ducting a competition in which the first prize was £500, the 
second £250, given for the best essays on the principle of the 
scientific theory of Descent in its bearing on the development 
of the State and legislation. The best essay was judged to be 
that of Dr. Schallmayer.! The volume now before us contains 
the second winner’s essay, published first because first ready 
for the press. It contains also a full and interesting account of 
the whole competition, including short lives of the winners, such 
as are given in English newspapers of the first half-dozen 
Wranglers in the Cambridge Tripos. Perhaps at a later date 
there may be space to consider the prize essays themselves, which 
are ten stout books of many pages. At present it will only be 
possible to touch briefly on Prof. Ziegler’s introduction. 

According to this, the essayists were not left without guidance. 
They were told (in a memorandum drawn up by the donor, 
p. 2, cf. p. 8) to treat the subject from the following aspects : 

1. Heredity as the condition on which natural bent and per- 
sonal qualities and character are presumed to depend, these being 
regarded as similar in all men till moulded into difference by 
family history and circumstances. The effect of such inherited 
differences on our view of social relations was to be considered. 
Note was to be made of the slow changes occurring through 
selection or (possibly) through transmission of acquired charac- 
teristics. , 

2. Adaptation and tradition in their bearings on education, 
custom, and law. The effect of economic environment was to 
be regarded, and particular attention was to be paid to popula- 
tion, technical invention, improvement of communication, and 
the influence of economic and literary ideas. The correspondence 
of law and environment was to be noticed. 

Under the first head there was to be a description of what was 
meant by physical descent; under the second there was to be 
illustration from history; and the tendencies of thought among 
political parties were to be considered. 

The essays were to be in German and arranged for the press, 
but not to be ready-made books. They were to be serious and 
scientific, and yet so written as to be ‘“‘ understanded of the 
people.’’ The original authorities were to be cited. 

The names of the judges are a sufficient guarantee of fairness. 

1 See M. Castelot’s reference in Economic JouRNAL, June, 1904, p. 253. 
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They were Prof. Conrad of Halle, Prof. Schafer of Heidelberg, 
Prof. Ziegler of Jena. 

There were sixty competitors, including one American, but 
no Englishman. Of the sixty essays, forty-five conformed more 
or less fully to the conditions and were carefully read by the judges. 
The only line of orthodoxy was that drawn (not unnaturally) 
against those who made light of the doctrine of descent and 
selection altogether. Otherwise the widest variety of points of 
view was tolerated; and the judges are not to be supposed to 
agree with all the winners any more than with one 
another (p. 10). Every form of _ political creed, for 
example, was advocated except the Ultra-montane (21). 
Conservatives, Liberals, Radicals, Spencerians, Socialists, all 
found support in Darwinism. There is a great deal of human 
nature among prize-essayists, even of the higher sort; and the 
picture given of it in Dr. Ziegler’s introduction would repay a 
much longer study. 


J. BONAR 
















































NOTES AND MEMORANDA 








Tests oF NATIONAL PROGRESS 


Last year (ECONOMIC JOURNAL, September, 1903), I suggested 
that measurements of average wages, average tax-paying income, 
and amount of unemployment, interpreted by changes of the 
purchasing power of money and confirmed by records of con- 
sumption of necessaries, were the best available tests of national 
prosperity. These tests are mainly on the consumers’ rather than 
the producers’ side; but it is submitted that the ability to afford 
to consume is a more final test than ability to produce. 

To make the test more complete, we should also consider 
savings or additions to capital; but it is better to omit this item 
than to admit obviously incomplete criteria. At the same time, 
we must take care not to include consumption of capital as income. 

Since last year I have made such estimates as existing 
material allowed of the test quantities suggested. At almost the 
same time as I published my study on the subject ' Mr. Palgrave 
read a paper at the Bankers’ Institute entitled, ‘‘ An Enquiry 
into the Economic Condition of the Country.’’? It is, perhaps, 
not remarkable in the extraordinary controversy in which we have 
all been involved that, while the writers agreed that there was 
urgent need for a more searching inquiry, they differed alike in 
the estimates they took, the way they handled them, and the 
conclusions they reached. In the present paper, I wish to 
analyse these differences, except those which relate to our export 
trade, on which there seems nothing new to be said, and which 
has so indirect a relation to our productive power, that it cannot 
be made a test. 

In discussing the progress over a given period, I should lay 
down the rule that statistical evidence can be admitted only when 


1 National Progress in Wealth and Trade since 1882. 
? Published by John Murray, London, 1904. Pp. 32. 
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it extends year by year over the whole period ; and in every series 
both the fluctuations and the trend must be considered. 

Wages. For changes of rates of wages I have used the index- 
numbers I have published more than once, having compared them 
with the Board of Trade estimates, and allowing for the changes 
of occupation. For the average annual wages to which these 
rates should apply, I have taken the Wage Census of 1886, with 
supplementary estimates for trades not there included ; I assume 
an absence of work due to holidays or sickness of six weeks per 
annum, and J assume that 10 per cent. of the working popula- 
tion are permanently in casual or irregular work at a rate averag- 
ing about half that shown in the Wage Census. A mis-estimate 
in these allowances has practically no effect on my general argu- 
ments ; but any permanent proportionate change in the numbers 
in the casual army, or in the amount of “‘ play,’’ would affect 
them. The index-numbers are given in column 1 of the adjoining 
table. 

The fluctuations are increased considerably, if we allow for 
unemployment due to slackness of trade. As the best measure 
we have, I have taken Mr. Wood’s and the Board of Trade’s 
unemployment figures, and assumed that the annual percentage 
average given represents the amount of work lost due to this 
cause. The unemployment figures are given in column 3; the 
effect on column 1 in column 8, and estimated total wages in 
column 4. 

Income. I have made a very careful estimate, in which I 
have been greatly helped by the authorities of Somerset House, 
though my figures have in no sense any official sanction, of the 
total income, as known to the Commissioners, of those persons 
whose income is over the exemption limit. The abatements 
allowed for incomes below assigned limits are included in the 
estimate. The abatements allowed since 1894 for repairs under 
Schedule A are excluded, and corresponding reductions made 
back to 1860. Under Schedule B, I have taken nearly one-third 
of the so-called annual value throughout, making necessary 
adjustments. Double entries and other sums ultimately not 
found to be subject to tax are deducted. Life insurance is 
included. The income so obtained is very nearly that defined as 
income for purposes of taxation, and (except for the change in 
the exemption limit) comparable throughout the period without 
any serious error. 

To the figures so obtained I have added (1), the traditional 
estimate of one-sixth for trade profits escaping assessment, and 
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(2), an estimate on the lines Sir R. Giffen has made familiar, for 
the returns from foreign investments, &c., not assessed, but (to 
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Norr.—The numbers in columns 4, 5, 6 and 8 were worked to the nearest unit 
and then given to the nearest 5; in the other columns the nearest unit is given. 


be on the safe side) have adopted lower figures than in previous 
calculations. It seems to me that the tax-collector has assessed 
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an increasing fraction of such income as the years have gone on, 
and the inclusion of the residue lowers the rate of increase in 
the total income dealt with. I do not think that my method can 
have included as income any capital withdrawn from abroad, and 
indeed I am rather of opinion that I have underestimated the 
increase of income from foreign sources. The results so far are 
given in column 5. 

There remains the difficulty of the change of the exemption 
limit. It is customary to divide national income into three 
categories—1. Income paying tax, 2. Wages, 3. Other. I do not 
propose in this paper to make any estimate of this ‘‘ other’’ 
income; it is at best a matter of guesswork, and would not 
increase the accuracy of the measurement. We must aim at 
making the parts included the same fraction of the whole national 
income throughout the period dealt with. I do not know that 
there is any reason for assuming that the part of the population 
included as wage-earners has changed its proportion to the whole ; 
but the change in the exemption limit does introduce a difficulty 
of this kind. I have adopted a method which will, I think, 
remove any serious error. Average income and average wage are 
found, as it happens, to have increased at almost the same rate 
as the exemption limit when 1862 is compared with 1900, viz., 
an increase from 100 to 160. Now the exemption limit was 
raised from £100 to £150 in 1877, and to £160 in 1895, and a 
sudden drop was produced to the income total of about £30,000 ,000 


_ at the first date, and £24,000,000 at the second. I have spread out 


these decreases over long periods. Thus, instead of leaving the 
fall of £30,000,000 about 1877, I have taken it off in thirty equal 
parts from 1865 to 1895: subtracting £1,000,000 in 1866 
£2,000,000 in 1867, and so on, till 1875, and since 1875 adding 
£30,000,000 yearly, subtracting in succession £10—£11,000,000 
till the whole was neutralised. The 1895 reduction is spread 
out in the same way over 1888—1900. The result of 
these corrections, which are not large except near the dates of 
change, and are nil in 1864 and 1900, is to give approximately 
the total income of those persons whose income was, year 
by year, above a minimum rising from about £100 in 
1860 to £160 in 1900. These persons form the same _propor- 
tion of the whole population, if the general distribution of 
income has remained unchanged, while its average has in- 
creased ; that is, if we assume that the general curve repre- 
senting income (say on Prof. Pareto’s plan) has kept the same 
shape, while the scale on which incomes are measured has so 
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changed that £160 is now represented on the unit which repre- 
sented £100 in 1860. This appears to me to be the first approxi- 
mation to the facts, to be sufficiently correct for short periods, 
and not far wrong over the whole forty years. The necessary 
corrections would be worth investigation if adequate material 
could be found. 

In this connection, I should like to say that the reports of 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners do not, as a matter of fact, 
contain the material for studying the distribution of income (the 
numbers of persons receiving particular amounts) adequately, and 
it appears that at present the necessary information is not col- 
lected, many important data being left untabulated in the sur- 
veyors’ districts. It would no doubt be possible, if the necessary 
arrangements were made and money found, for the Commissioners 
to collect, tabulate, and explain information on this important 
question. I should also like to warn any who propose to use the 
income tax returns, that they are full of concealed pitfalls and 
that it is unsafe to travel in those regions without a guide. By 
too great confidence in the literal meaning of the words ‘‘ gross 
income,’’ I have been in the habit of estimating national income 
at about £100,000,000 too much; and by assuming that the 
same meaning was to be attached to the phrase in successive 
years, I found that average income had increased 38 per cent.' 
when the five years, 1897-1901, were compared with 1882-6; 
whereas in the corrected figures, here given, the increase is only 
30 per cent. Perhaps my mistake (which, after all, did not 
affect my argument) is pardonable, as I was following the advice 
of the Inland Revenue Commissioners themselves (46th Report, 
p. 172): ‘‘It is by the figures of gross income that national 
prosperity is to be measured.”’ 

Column 6 shows total income thus corrected, and column 7 
the changes, relative to the population, in the form of index- 
numbers. 

The figures here shown should be compared with those given 
by Mr. Palgrave at the beginning of his paper, viz. :— 

IncomME Tax, 1843—1901. 
Produce per head of the population, in pence. 
1843, 1851. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901, 
6-93 6-90 9°30 12°10 13°17 14:23 14°65 
I should explain that I antedate the income tax returns, taking 
those for 1890-1, e.g., to apply on the average to the year 1889, 


1 National Progress in Wealth and Trade, p. 16. 
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because of the various regulations for returning the average of 
the three previous years in trades and professions and so on, and 
for this reason my statistics stop at 1901. For comparison Mr. 
Palgrave’s figures should be antedated two years. Mr. Palgrave 
shows in his diagram and table the return per 1d. in the £ tax, 
relative to the population, in each of the Census years. He 
pays no attention to any of the changes in method of assessment.' 
nor to any of the important fluctuations in inter-censal periods. 
I fully agree with him that money income increased with great 
rapidity previous to 1871, and less rapidly since; and, in fact, 
the table below, which takes in all the years, emphasises the 
stationariness of income, say, from 1879 to 1893, much more than 
his which relates to occasional years. This change is dealt with 
below. But I do hold that the remissions in 1895, which he 
deliberately puts on one side as unimportant, make the greatest 
difference to his argument. The remissions are estimated by 
the Commissioners as losing £200,000 per 1d. tax, and there seems 
no reason for disputing this estimate. When this is not allowed 
for, the increase in Mr. Palgrave’s diagram, 1891-01, is less than 
that in previous decades ; when allowance is made the last step is 
the greater. Now, as regards the last thirty years, Mr Palgrave’s 
argument depends on a slackening of the rate of increase, while 
my table, which has, at least, the merit of making allowanee for 
all known reasons of error, shows very rapid progress since 1894. 

Total wages and total income above income tax limit are 
added, and given in column 8, and an index-number relative to 
population of the two together is given in column 9. The 
wage index and the income index, though compiled from 
absolutely independent sources, each with its own risks of 
error, agree in general trend and in dates of change in a most 
satisfactory way. The years of maxima and minima coincide; 
the great increases culminate in 1873 or 1874; the last rises begin 
in 1893 and are of the same magnitude. The allowance for un- 
er ployment distinctly helps to make this agreement, as it should ; 
for rates of wages are likely to stick in times of depression, while 
income, profits, and employment fall. The main difference is 
in 1886-1890, when wages seem to have recovered more rapidly 
than income. The figures have, no doubt, greater accuracy for 
comparisons over short than over long periods. The change 
about 1874 is seen very conspicuously, and I suggest that this 
change is mainly a price phenomenon. If we take Sauerbeck’s 
index-numbers (column 10), and compare them with the 


1 See note at end, p. 465. 
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national income index-numbers, we find that the move- 
ments of the one are correlated with the movements 
of the other. Suppose now that Sauerbeck’s numbers are 
really the reciprocals of the purchasing power of money, 
and correct the national income on this hypothesis, we 
obtain a nearly smooth regular continuous curve from 
1860 to 1895, as shown by the numbers in column 11. Though 
opinions will differ as to how far this complete process is justifi- 
able, no one will, I think, deny that some part, at least, of the 
correction must be made. The slackening of progress in the last 
thirty years then tends to disappear, or disappears. When prices 
fall, real income is redistributed, some persons getting the full or 
more than the full benefit of the fall, and others getting very little, 
and conversely for the rise. These wholesale index-numbers 
apply, presumably, to only part of private income, and exag- 
gerate both the fall and the rise of the purchasing power of money 
in private hands. These considerations do not affect the general 
trend of the index-numbers or greatly affect its regularity. 
I would suggest, however, that the true measurement is between 
that shown by the index-numbers of national income in money 
and the same corrected for prices. 

Perhaps we ought to smooth off the fluctuation shown in 
1898—1901. ‘The Board of Trade retail price figures, though in 
general they move with Sauerbeck’s, do not show this rapid vibra- 
tion. In any case, it is too recent a phenomenon for us to deal 
with ; we cannot yet tell, nor is it within the province of this 
paper to discuss, the tendencies of the most recent years. 

The general view that progress has been nearly continuous 
and that the true index is between the corrected and uncorrected 
numbers, is strongly supported by the index-numbers indicating 
the consumption of common commodities. Included in this group 
are wheat, flour, tea, cocoa, coffee, meat, sugar, currants, rice, 
tobacco, wine, spirits, and beer. They are obtained from Mr. 
Wood’s well-known calculations by the omission of wool and 
cotton, and are brought up to date on his methods. They suggest 
that the diminution in times of depression is less than that 
shown by the national income index, but more than when the 
price correction is made. 

If the test I propose is accepted, the question arises, how is 
it that such different conclusions are obtained in Mr. Palgrave’s 
paper referred to above? I should like to indicate the 
reasons why I cannot accept the methods there used. I have 
already dealt with the income tax returns in detail. The second 
count is that the deposits in the savings bank have not, since 
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1897, increased so fast as formerly. It would be indeed astonishing 
if the rate of increase had been maintained, for the amount due 
to depositors was doubled between 1888 and 1897. Surely the 
explanation is to be found in the rate of interest offered, as com- 
pared with the interest on Consols; 1897 was the year of their 
highest average prices. Apart from this, it is quite useless to 
take savings bank investments alone, when they form so small a 
part of the national investments, and by no means the whole of 
working-class savings. 

Next we learn that deposits in the banks of the United 
Kingdom fell off £19,000,000 (2 per cent.) in 1903, as compared 
with 1902. I do not know which date we are to consider as the 
beginning of our retrogression. Deposits in 1903 were 10 per 
cent. higher than in 1897, during which period there was this 
slackening in the savings bank. We have only, I think, full 
statistics for ten years; they are as follows, in millions :— 


1894. 1895, 1896. 1897, 1898. 1899 1900. 1901. 1902, 1908. 
£721 795 798 816 838 869 890 888 904 885 


A very great rise (25 per cent.) had been followed by a slight 
fall (2 per cent.). 

The next count is that we import less raw materials. But 
only the value is considered. It is well known that our consump- 
tion of cotton, wool, iron, and coal has, when measured in 
quantity, increased, at least as rapidly as the population in the 
last twenty years. I do not deal with the exports. 

Lastly, we are told that the proportion of the population 
employed in the fifteen principal trades dealt with in Cd. 1761 
was less in 1901 than in 1851. This tendency was most marked 
before 1871, and has been reversed since 1881. Agriculture is 
included, while the numbers in the remaining fourteen occupa- 
tions have increased step by step with the population throughout 
the fifty years, but the remarks made by Mr. Palgrave deal 
entirely with manufactures. No one seriously maintains that a 
larger body of persons is permanently unemployed now than at 
any previous period, and the question is one of the shifting of 
occupations, and is not affected by the mere statement of the total 
in selected occupations at widely differing dates. 

In his introduction Mr. Palgrave remarks that ‘‘ These 
influences have been operative for many years. They are shown 
to be progressive and to be continuing.’’ The following dates 
have been taken by him as the starting point to measure the 
slackening of progress: incomes, 1871; savings bank, 1897; 
deposits, 1902; imports of raw material, 1859—60; occupations, 
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1851. 1 do not think that any argument can be sustained which 
starts from so many different premises. ‘The author appears to 
hold the theory that the curve representing national progress is 
concave since 1871, that, though still rising, it is rising more 
slowly. This cannot be maintained by the consideration of a 
group of insufficient tests, which deal with arbitrary parts of this 
period, especially when no attention is paid to the difference 
between temporary fluctuations and long period trends in the 
series dealt with. 

Finally, Mr. Palgrave admits that there are ‘‘ many other sub- 
jects connected with our economic position’’ which “‘ have not 
been included ; but had they been they would not have altered the 
main results shown.’’ I offer the evidence in the foregoing table in 
disproof of this statement. None of the tests I have taken show 
any progressive slackening; on the other hand, they show rapid 
and continuous progress, if the full correction for price is 
admitted ; while, if it is not admitted, there has been a most 
wonderful development between 1894 and 1901. I offer no 
opinion as to the course of affairs in the last three years. 

In conclusion, I should like to amend the estimate I have 
recently offered of total national income.! It appears on the basis 
of these calculations to be rather over £1,700,000,000 in 1901— 
the estimate Sir R. Giffen gave at Southport last year. I had 
thought it greater by £150,000,000 to £200,000,000, but I had 
not realised on the one hand that under the heading ‘‘ Gross 
Amount of Income brought under the Review of the Inland 
Revenue Department ”’ were included very large sums which are 
not income at all; nor that the wage estimate (in which I followed 
Sir R. Giffen’s estimates in 1891) assumed fifty weeks’ work per 
year, with no allowance for the army of incompetents. I now 
think it safer to bring down my estimate of the total by 10 per 
cent., and hazard a guess that the national income is not far off 
£1,800,000,000. It is fortunate that none of the conclusions I 
offer to-day depend on these estimates—doubtful to the extent of 
£100 ,000,000—but rather on the careful use of index-numbers, in 
which the effect of the unknown elements is almost completely 


eliminated. 
A. L. BOWLEY 


Nore (tc page 462).—With reference to the statement on p. 462, Mr. Palgrave 
explains to me that he considered the transfer from investments on mortgage (which 
in many cases do not appear in the Schedules) to investments in debentures (which 
do appear), and the increased assessment of profits from investments abroad, to 
counterbalance the remissions in 1895. I have no means of estimating the effect of 
the first of these considerations ; the second is allowed for in my estimates, —A. L. B. 








1 Loc. ctt., p. 17. 
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‘* CONSTRUCTIVE Economics.’’! 


Mr. GARVIN, from whom this title is borrowed, thinks that 
‘‘ laissez-faire attempted political economy with the — politics 
left out.’’ He accordingly puts it in again and leaves out the 
economics. The result is well displayed in this sentence: 
“Two and a half per cent. wrung from the prosperous pockets 
of those who now send every year £140,000,000 of wholly and 
partly manufactured goods into this country would cover every 
year the complete cost of three new battleships.’’ Constructive 
economics, it seems, will perform the miracle of making the 
foreigner build the navy with which he is to be wiped out. 

Mr. Garvin’s politics are of the stupendous kind. ‘‘ Pan- 
Americanism’’ and ‘‘ Pan-Germanism’”’ are the spectres that 
affright him, or the bogeys with which he seeks to frighten others. 
Astute Americans take to wheat farming in Canada, enthusiastic 
Germans dream of incorporating Holland and: Austria; Mr. 
Garvin calls on patriotic Britons to seek a way of escape in 
constructive economics. 

Construction is based on destruction, and Mr. Garvin’s 
competency to build may be illustrated by his attempts to destroy. 
It should be understood that he is avowedly attempting to create 
a theoretical basis for the suggested alterations in our fiscal policy. 
He scouts the notion that they are unsound economics. It is not 
with him, as with Mr. Balfour, a question of a possible collision 
between Free Trade and greater issues. In his view the policy 
of 1846 was a disastrous departure from the national policy 
inaugurated by Elizabethan statesmen, and the sooner we return 
to it the better. The belief that it was a sound policy involves 
a theory of the stupidity of our ancestors, whereas, we are told, 
‘* Bacon, in the discussion of economics, could have given J. 8. 
Mill a very bad quarter of an hour.’’ Mr. Garvin clears our 
ancestors from the charge of stupidity by implying that our fathers 
were rare fools! 

The complicated question as to the incidence of import duties 
is settled by a mere ipse dixit : ‘‘the foreigner will pay the tax, 
or we shall take the trade.’’ This dictum is blandly described as 
‘clearing away the sophistical superstructure of economic 
platitude.’’ preparatory to a frontal attack on the fundamental 
fallacy that imports must be balanced by exports. Instead of 

1 “Principles of Constructive Economics as applied to the maintenance of 


Empire” : a paper discussed at the Compatriots’ Club on April 22, and printed as 
a supplement to the National Review for May. 
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this, Mr. Garvin deviates into a denial of the fantastic statement, 
which is treated as an integral part of current economics, that if 
exports balance imports there must be equal benefits conferred 
upon both sides of the trade. Later on, having forgotten that 
it was a “‘fallacy,’’ he distinctly accepts it as a ‘‘fact,’’ that 
every import must develop a corresponding export, but adds, 
‘‘it would, of course, be utterly false to say that our manufactured 
imports stimulate by their increase our manufactured exports.”’ 
It would be equally false to say that they do not. Pure theory, 
of course, can trace no connection between them, being obliged 
to ignore that classification of imports which is the gospel of the 
new Protection. Facts, however, aid us a little; throughout all 
the changes of the German tariff since 1881 the imports and 
exports of manufactures almost invariably rise and fall together. 

Of Mr. Garvin’s extraordinary dealings with Mill’s “‘ heretical 
paragraph,’’ the only remark that need be made is that, like all 
of his class, Mr. Garvin is careful not to quote it in full—a pro- 
ceeding which is beyond the needs of comment. 

Mr. Garvin also quotes portions of the Merchants’ Petition 
of 1820, and gives his answers in parallel columns. The 
merchants state that, for a nation as for an individual, the best 
policy is to buy in the cheapest market and sell in the dearest. 
Mr. Garvin comments thus: ‘‘ We may revise this famous 
principle as follows: Buy in the fullest market and sell in the 
largest.’’ He forgets that previously he had half revised it thus— 
‘* Buy in the cheapest market and sell in the biggest.’’ Normally, 
it is obvious that the fullest market is the cheapest, and the largest 
the dearest. To ‘‘revise’’ a formula by substituting synonymous 
terms is not a new proceeding. What is new is to find the author 
of so common a trick regarding it as a masterstroke of argument. 

When Mr. Garvin begins to construct it is disappointing to 
find that his elaborate terminology only serves as a thin disguise 
for doctrines that are familiar, even hoary. ‘The “first positive 
principle’’ is done with in a flash—“‘ tariffs for tariffs.’’ The 
‘‘ foundation principle ’’ may be found in any decent shilling text- 
book—‘‘ the larger the output the lower the cost ’’—whence the 
weighty doctrine is deduced, ‘‘the larger the output the larger 
and cheaper, relatively, the export surplus.’’ Separated from the 
hysterical politics with which they are involved Mr. Garvin’s 
economic doctrines are as follows :— 

(1) The State must become the commercial! brain of the nation ; 
a national tariff may be contrived which will produce certain 
benefits and avert certain evils; there is no laissez-faire in 
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commerce ; international trade is a war in which tariffs are the 
weapons. ‘The answer to all this lies in the appeal to experience. 
The actual motive of all tariff changes is sectional, not national, 
interests. 

(2) The power of nations is the main factor in increasing the 
wealth of nations; the chief advantage of a national tariff is that 
it creates aptitudes. The classical economists apparently 
gravely erred in their analysis of production—omitting warships 
and taxes. ‘The answer to this doctrine would require either a 
volume or a monosyllable. 

(8) Constructive economics narrowly scrutinises the quality as 
well as the quantity of our international trade; the vital point 
is what you exchange for what; the great practical aim is to 
import the minimum percentage of manufactures and to export 
the maximum ; if an import is a competitive manufacture, some- 
thing that might conceivably have been made at home, it is 1pso 
facto a curse. Mr. Garvin illustrates this doctrine as follows: 
Germany makes £1,000 by sending competitive manufactures into 
England. We make £1,000 by sending them coal, “‘but may 
simultaneously lose £1,000 through injury to some collateral 
industry by the German competitive import.’’ He evidently 
believes that his national tariff would enable us to keep the coal 
and make the goods into the bargain. It would be unreasonable 
to fill these pages with refutations of such crude fallacies. 
Throughout Mr. Garvin writes as if the one object of our national 
existence was to import raw material and export manufactures. 
It has apparently never occurred to him that when an article has 
once left our shores a foreigner consumes it. If by some miracle 
our imports remained constant, while our exports sank to zero, 
Mr. Garvin would cry out that we were being ruined, whereas we 
should soon be choked with wealth. We are kept poor by the 
unpleasant necessity of having to export to pay for our imports. 
Mr. Garvin habitually overestimates not only the total efficiency 
of Protection, but the relative importance of our foreign trade. 

(4) Mr. Garvin’s determination to be downright at last lands 
him in the following propositions : ‘‘ Under Free Trade a country 
cannot have new industries ; if Protection, as Mill admitted, raises 
you from a lower to a higher plane of economic life, the 
level at which you can be legitimately expected to stop is beyond 
the competence of any Cobdenite to define.’’ 

GEORGE W. GouGH 
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THe LATEST CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 


WHEN a Parliamentary vacancy now occurs in any industrial 
constituency party managers have to ask themselves the question, 
What will be the action of the Labour Party? Here we have a 
political group already receiving subscriptions from nearly a million 
members, and determined to be independent of both Liberals and 
Conservatives. To the student of economics it is especially im- 
portant, as its distinguishing characteristic is its economic policy. 

The events which have led to the formation of the new Labour 

Party afford an example of the successive periods of fervid enthu- 
siasm, gradual moderation, and final compromise through which 
most popular movements pass. ‘‘The Trade Unions in Great 
britain are the greatest bulwarks against Socialism.’’ ‘T'wenty 
years ago such a dictum as this was a commonplace. How has 
it come about that now Socialists and Trade Unionists are found 
working together in a combined party? 

Readers of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s history of Trade Unionism 
will remember that they leave their subject at the height of the 
controversy between the ‘‘Old’’ and the ‘‘ New”’ Unionists. It 
was not until the London dock strike of 1888 that the New Union- 
ists were regarded as a serious force. Now, however, men who 
had conducted to success a strike which stirred the sympathy of 
the public on both sides of the globe, who had succeeded in organ- 
ising unskilled trades which had been untouched by the Old 
Unionists, and who had added about 200,000 men to the ranks of 
Trade Unionism, could no longer be dismissed as youthful vision- 
aries. It was at this period that the differences between the two 
schools were most sharply defined. Since the newly-formed 
Labour Party represents a compromise reached after nearly ten 
years’ conflict, the questions in dispute should be clearly under- 
stood. Some of these concerned only the inner organisation of 
the unions, such as the controversy on the wisdom of friendly 
benefits. In wider questions, however, there were two main 
points at issue. 

The first was that the older school distrusted appeals to the 
State, while the younger stood for a somewhat aggressive Social- 
ism. The group of middle-class sympathisers, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, Professor Beesley, Tom Hughes, and others, who had 
assisted the Unions to win the ‘‘ Trade Union Charter ’’ in 1871 
and 1876, consisted mainly of individualistic Radicals. The older 
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leaders were naturally impressed by the views of those who had 
stood by them in the ‘‘heroic’’ period of Trade Union history. 
In the struggle over the ‘‘ Trade Union Charter,’’ moreover, they 
had adopted the laissez-faire position, and argued that the State 
should not interfere with their freedom to bargain collectively. 
The New Unionists, on the other hand, led by Mr. John Burns 
and Mr. Tom Mann, were, as is generally known, State Socialists 
of the most advanced type. 

The second question in dispute arose naturally out of the first. 
The Older Unionists wished their representatives in the House of 
Commons to act as an integral part of the Liberal Party. The 
younger school, whose Socialism had little to expect from Liberal 
politicians, fought for the formation of an independent party. 
This is the point at which the history of the movement is left by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb. The means by which these opposing forces 
have been welded into a united Labour Party forms the latest 
chapter in the history of Trade Unionism. 

Before any approach to compromise could be made it was, of 
course, necessary that the two schools should learn to regard each 
other with greater tolerance. Gradually, it became evident that 
the bitterness of the first encounter was being forgotten. The 
New Unionists, in particular, grew more moderate as their power 
increased. Many of their leaders resigned their membership of 
the Social Democratic Federation, which had led the way in intro- 
ducing Socialist theories into the Trade Unions. This organisa- 
tion, however, directed by disciples of Karl Marx, adopted an 
irreconcilable policy which, with the growth of a more moderate 
spirit, robbed it of its commanding influence over the younger 
Unionists. Its place was taken by the Independent Labour Party, 
formed in 1892 to preach Socialism from a less uncompromising 
standpoint. 

Meanwhile, it was becoming increasingly evident each year 
that the future was with the younger school. Official positions fell 
more and more into the hands of the New Unionists. For three 
successive years the chairmanship of the annual Congress was 
held by members of the younger party, who created much irrita- 
tion among their seniors by preaching their doctrines from the 
presidential chair. At last, at the Plymouth Congress of 1899, a 
decision was reached which called the new Labour Party into 
existence. A resolution was moved that a conference of ‘‘ Co- 
operative, Socialistic, Trade Unions, and other working organisa- 
tions’’ be held ‘‘to devise ways and means for securing the 
return of an increased number of labour members to the next 
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Parliament.’ The resolution was carried by 546,000 votes to 
434,000. The numbers may be taken to indicate the relative 
strength of the two schools. 

The conference was held in February, 1900, and resulted in the 
formation of the Labour Representation Committee, consisting of 
representatives from Trade Unions and Socialistic societies. From 
this time forward the work of organising the new party proceeded 
rapidly. Its adherents, however, would probably acknowledge 
that its unlooked-for growth has been due to forces which they 
themselves did not set in operation. At first, indeed, it did not 
seem probable that the Labour Representation Committee would 
represent the majority of Unionists; for there was, of course, 
nothing to compel the older school to join it. At its first annual 
Congress, in February, 1901, 376,000 members were affiliated to 
it. At the second, in February, 1902, it could claim 470,000 
members. Now, however, we come to the series of events which 
have pushed the new party rapidly to the front. 

In the middle of the previous year the House of Lords, by its 
now widely known judgment in the Taff Vale Railway case, had 
abolished the hitherto undisputed privilege by which Trade Unions 
could not be sued. The railway company followed up this victory 
by suing the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants for acts 
committed during the Taff Vale strike. The Society settled the 
suit privately by paying £23,000, a sum which absorbed about a 
twelfth of their accumulated funds. Had it not been for the 
judgment delivered by the House of Lords no action at all could 
have been brought. Trade Unions, therefore, suddenly learnt 
that their funds had been laid open to enormous drains from a 
source against which they had hitherto been absolutely secure. 
We can well understand that there was no exaggeration in the 
report of the Huddersfield Congress that ‘‘ this one case puts in the 
shade every other in the Trade Union movement and the public 
Press of the country at the present moment and for some time 
past.”’ 

This series of events influenced the Older Unionists where 
general arguments might have failed. By February of last year 
the members affiliated to the Labour Representation Committee 
had sprung up to 861,150, an increase of 83 per cent. in a year. 
During the by-elections which have occurred within the last two 
years, the Committee has put forward six candidates, of whom 
three have been returned to the House of Commons. Forty-eight 
candidates have at present been selected for the next General 
Election, 
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The new party has been described as a compromise between the 
Old and the New Unionists. What is the basis of this compro- 
mise? This can be seen by examining the proceedings of its 
annual conferences. The Old Unionists have completely given 
way on the question of forming an independent party. The reso- 
lution passed last year, and now generally known as the ‘‘ New- 
castle ’’ resolution, pledges the candidates and members of Par- 
liament attached to the Committee to “‘ strictly abstain from iden- 
tifying themselves with, or promoting the interests of, any section 
of the Liberal or Conservative parties.’’ The New Unionists, on 
their part, do not insist on definitely pledging their members to 
Socialism. A resolution was moved at the first annual conference 
asserting that ‘‘ the final object of all democratic effort must be 

. the creation of an Industrial Commonwealth, founded upon 
the common ownership and control of land and capital,’’ and was 
rejected without a division. That this rejection did in reality 
represent a compromise, was shown by the withdrawal of the 
Social Democratic Federation, the organisation containing the 
irreconcilable Socialists. 

Although, however, the party shows its tactical wisdom by not 
pledging its members to any dogma, it would scarcely be denied 
that collectivism will be the foundation of its policy. One cannot 
read the reports of the annual Trade Union Congresses without 
realising that the one common principle which binds together the 
various resolutions on social policy is that of collectivism. More- 
- over, the real source of the enthusiasm and the stern sense of 
discipline which dominates the new organisation is to be found 
in the Independent Labour Party—a body of avowed Socialists. 
The leaders of British Socialism, however, evidently realise that 
their wider schemes—such as the nationalisation of land, mines, 
or railways—are too far out of sight to be emphasised at present. 
Their immediate demands therefore may be expected to be com- 
paratively moderate, and will not commit their advocates to the 
full programme of Socialism. Old-age pensions, the taxation of 
site values, legislation dealing with housing, with the unemployed, 
and with the legal position of Trade Unions, and other proposals 
already advocated by many Radical politicians will keep the party 
employed for years enough to come. 

The importance of the new party to the economic student is 
now evident. Its intention of “‘ raising the condition of the people 
as a distinct issue ’’ must be supported by some sort of economic 
reasoning. In fact, the speeches of Labour leaders, however they 
may impress the professional economist, already consist largely of 
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attempts at economic analysis. Professor Marshall has lately 
made an appeal for ‘‘a larger number of sympathetic students, 
who have studied working-class problems in a scientific spirit.”’ 
The need is rendered more urgent by the entrance of this new 


force into our national life. 
H. B. Lees SMITH. 


Note.—Since some of the internal difficulties of the new Committee have been 
lately brought before the readers of the Economic JOURNAL, an explanation may 
make the situation clear. It has been pointed out that many of the Older 
Unionists did not join the Committee because of any radical change in their 
opinions, but under the stimulus of the Taff Vale judgment. It is not surprising 
therefore that they should betray a continual tendency to forsake a position taken 
up for a somewhat inadequate reason. These Labour leaders are undoubtedly in a 
false position. They cannot consistently belong to an organisation founded upon a 
basis of rigid independence and at the same time work in conjunction with any 
section of either of the two older parties. The disputes in which they are involved 
can, therefore, have only one ending. The rebellious members will be compelled to 
either leave the Committee or obey its fundamental rule. 


LETTER FROM JAPAN. 


I.—War Budget. 


THE origin, object, and jystification of our war with Russia 
are so evident that it is useless to dwell upon them. Japan awaited 
patiently a peaceful answer from Russia for many months. But 
when the hope of peace vanished, she prepared actively for war. 
The economic losses borne by her during the long suspense were 
beyond conception, such was the spirit of depression and non- 
activity prevailing throughout the country. Accordingly, when 
by the rupture of diplomatic negotiations the question was decided, 
a great relief was experienced by the country, and especially by 
the masses. Everyone was satisfied. The only question left was 
how to meet the expenses of the war. 

Some upheld the view that all the supplies should be raised by 
borrowing, without taxes, and some just the reverse; but the 
Government took up the fair and wise policy of using both means. 
However, the temporary measures taken in February, to bridge 
over the pressing necessity until the assembling of the Diet, form 
an exception. The whole of the expenses already appropriated, 
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amounting to 156,000,000 yen, were to be met by advances and 
loans, such being unavoidable under the circumstances. 


Yen, 


Advances from special resources ! 
Short loans... 
Treasury bonds ... 


Total 


25,000,000 
31,000,000 
100,000,000 


156,000,000 





by the Government, the sum total of the scheme being :— 


EXPENSES, 
Yen. 
Expenses of the war... 380,000,000 
Reserve fund 40,000,000 
420,000,000 


When the Diet met in March, the War Budget was presented 


RECEIPTS. 
Yen. 
Increased taxation .. 68,000,000 
Retrenchment and _post- 
ponement ... sss. vee . 4,000,000 
Advances from special re- 
sources ... ... ... ... 25,000,000 
National debts and short 
loans ... ... 280,000,000 
420,000, 000 


Although the Diet was ready to give unconditional support to 


the Government, some slight deduction was deemed expedient, the 
comparison of the Government scheme and the amendment being 
as follows: — 











Land tax 

Income tax... 

Profession tax 

Tax on sake ot ee ee eS 
a », exported from Okinawa 


99 BOY 22 

» sugar 

» Mining ... 
exchanges 


” 
Customs duties ... 
Tax on salt... ... 
», silk stuffs 
» woollen stuffs 
», kerosene oil ... 
Stamp duty .. 
State monopolies 


Total 





Estimated. | Amended. 
} Yen. | Yen. 
. | 95,943,918 | 23,936,213 
5,287,315 | 5,287,315 | 
sei 5,036,199 5,036,199 | 
a 178,484 178,484 | 
ee 5,398 5,398 
see 4 1,138,952 1,138,952 
eit 7,402,317 8,212,382 
79,115 79,115 
at 532,846 532,846 
. | 1,779,010 2,330,633 
2,836,791 Cancelled. 
wai 4,183,885 ‘3 
ant 2,138,661 2,138,661 
sl 1,115,875 1,238,599 
on 3,652,749 3,620,797 
| 7,061,925 8,466,285 
| ROE: Fee oie 
68,373,440 62,201,879 








1 In this are included State railways, Government factories, and various funds, 
which are described in the Economic JouRNAL of September, 1902, in the ‘‘ Letter 
from Japan” (p. 435 et sqq.). 
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The deduction in taxation of about 6,000,000 yen was thus 
made good. 





Yen. 
Tnoreased taxation ...0 ...0 .s« sc: ses cos coe « 623,000,000 
Retrenchment and postponement sos es vee oes «= 48,000,000 
Advances from special resources... ... ... ... ... 30,000,000 
National debts and short loans ... ... ... ... ... 280,000,000 
POUN, he oc ek a a ete ee. a 


If to this we add the ins and outs of the temporary measures, 
the total comes up to— 





EXPENDITURE, | RECEIPTS. 
Yen. Yen. 
Expenses sanctioned by Increased taxation ..._.. 62,000,000 
temporary measures ... 156,000,000 | Retrenchment and _post- 
Expenses of the war... ... 380,000,000 | ponement vo ace ace  48;000:000 
Reserve fund ... ...... 40,000,000 | Advances from special re- 
sources ... ......... 55,000,000 
National debts and short 
loans ; . 411,000,000 
576,000,000 | 576,000,000 


II.—National Debt. 


The burden of increased taxation is far from being too oppres- 
sive. The retrenchment and postponement of 48,000,000 yen, out 
of the total annual expenditures of about 250,000,000 yen, is not 
an insurmountable difficuity. The advances of 55,000,000 yen 
from various special resources is a still more easy affair, when 
we consider that the total fund owned by them comes up to 
nearly 110,000,000 yen, not including their so-called fixed capital 
of about 150,000,000 yen. 

The last and the largest item is the National Debt. Of course 
the Bank of Japan is able to advance any amount of short loans to 
the Government. But, after all, they must be paid back with the 
money obtained by the flotation of funded debts. The first call 
was made in March for 100,000,000 yen, the terms being as 
follows :—(1) The Bonds are of seven kinds, of 25, 50, 100, 500, 
1,000, 5,000, and 10,000 yen. (2) The Bonds are redeemable in 
five years from the date of issue. (3) The interest is 5 per cent. 
per annum, and shall be paid half-yearly in June and December. 
(4) The minimum price of the Bonds is 95 yen per 100 yen face 
value. (5) Subscriptions for less than 200 yen and those putting 
up the price above 95 per cent. shall not be abated. (6) Subscrip- 
tion received from Ist to 10th of March. (7) Allotment will be 
made on or before 21st March. (8) Payments to be made in eight 
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instalments, between March and November. The patriotism of 
the people made the result far better than expected, the amount 
being over-subscribed nearly five times. Moreover, 51,573,875 yen 
being taken up by small subscriptions, and 33,439,675 yen being 
covered by those who were ready to pay more than 95 per cent., 
only 4-100 of the total amount was allotted to general subscribers. 

Thus it is clear that ample room is left for the further issue of 
internal loans, and when we consider that Japan, with her popu- 
lation and resources, has not more than about five hundred millions 
yen debts, of which those placed in London are less than 
200,000,000 yen, it is evident that external financial aid can safely 
be given, in case she requires it for the fulfilment of her desires, 
which are nothing else than her own preservation, the peace of 
the Orient, and the extension of international trade. 

Some such aid has, in fact, been obtained in London and New 
York. The essential points about the new loan are reported as 
follows :—(1) £10,000,000 of Sterling Bonds are issued at £93 10s. 
per £100 in London and New York, £1 being made equivalent 
to 487 U.S. $. (2) The rate of interest is 6 per cent. per annum. 
(3) Although the bonds are redeemable in seven years, yet after the 
lapse of three years they can be paid back at any time, provided six 
months’ previous notice is given. (4) The matured coupons and 
certificates of redemption can be used in the payment to the 
Imperial Japanese Customs at the rate of 2s. 04d. perone yen. (5) 
The redemption of the bonds is secured as the first charge on the 


Imperial Customs revenues. 


III.—Yellow Peril. 


With ‘‘ men, ships, and money,’’ Japan may be sure of suc- 
ceeding in her aspirations. But possibly it may be feared that 
success will make her too powerful. Such a fear is quite vain, and 
nothing is so groundless and ridiculous as the talk about ‘‘ the 
yellow peril,’’ ‘‘ Asiatic hordes,’’ and the like. The sole aim of 
Japan is to preserve herself. For her safety the integrity of 
Korea and China is a matter of vital importance. Moreover, the 
so-called Chinese ‘‘ open door ’’ is necessary not only for the 
Japanese trade but for that of all nations. If any aggressive, 
despotic, and warlike Power is firmly seated in Manchuria, the 
trade of the world will be hampered and restricted, people will be 
oppressed and kept in ignorance, and the peace of the Far East 
disturbed at the will of ambitious monarchs and greedy generals. 
Therefore, what Japan is now doing, with enormous loss of life 
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and money, is to clear the field for the rest of the world, opening 
a big market for their goods. 

By all means the Chinese market must never be allowed to be 
closed to the commercial world, and if any Power threatens to 
disturb or close it, all mercantile nations must act together for 
its safety and preservation. 


IV.—Reforms in China. 


Though a little out of place a few words about the reform of 
Chinese currency may not be useless. 

In China, there exists no money in the strict sense of the term, 
silver bullion and copper coins being used as the medium of 
exchange. The great inconveniences resulting from this not only 
cause loss to the Chinese, but greatly affect the foreigners who 
have commercial relations with China. Moreover, by the fall of 
the price of silver the burden of the Chinese Government, in 
respect of the payment of the indemnity, is becoming heavier. 
Such are the reasons why we must now establish a stable monetary 
system in China, to be enforced throughout the country. The 
following points are desirable to be observed in the carrying out 
of the reform :—(1) The coinage and the issue of money shall be 
monopolised by the central Government. (2) A gold mono- 
metallism shall be adopted. At first it may be begun from the 
open ports, to be gradually extended to the whole country after 
certain years. (3) Both the standard gold coins and the sub- 
sidiary silver coins shall be, if possible, similar to those of Japan. 
(4) The present Chinese and foreign silver coins as well as several 
copper coins shall be prohibited after certain years. ‘These coins 
may be purchased at their intrinsic value, and used for the re- 
coinage of new subsidiary coins. (5) The central bank shall be 
authorised to issue convertible notes and be empowered to act 
for the unification of currency, and the consolidation of public 
debt, and to take over the receipt as well as the disbursement of 
Government money. (6) In case the gold production of China or 
the fund to purchase silver bullion is not sufficient, the loan for 
carrying out the new system may be raised abroad. 

Now is the time, when there does not exist any ‘‘ monetary 
system ’’ in China, to carry out the required reform, thereby 
avoiding future difficulties and present anomalies. The reform 
of the monetary system in China is a question not only for the 
country itself but for the rest of the world. Unhappily, as the 
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condition of that country does not permit the carrying out of the 
reform with its own unaided hand, we must give assistance to 
the Government, to make good the present state of finance which 
is greatly corrupted and hopelessly confused. 

Even China herself is now feeling the inconveniences of her 
deranged system of currency. By her appeal the plan of reform 
was taken up by the United States Government, and Prof. Jenks, 
one of its Commissioners, visited Japan before he went over 
to China. At his request a special committee was appointed in 
Japan to discuss the plan propounded by him, which was to issue 
a uniform silver coin to be circulated throughout China. The 
views of the Japanese Committee seem to have been more or less 
divided, some going in for pure silver-monometallism, and some 
for that of gold. But after all, the majority entertained a 
compromise view which may thus be summed up :—“ Although 
it is advisable to let China adopt a gold standard on the same lines 
as Japan, yet if it were difficult to do so at once and at present 
on account of prevailing circumstances, the issue of uniform silver 
currency may be far better than to leave the country in the chaos 
which prevails at present. At the same time any artificial means 
of keeping up the price of silver is futile and difficult to carry out.’’ 

Political and economical reforms in China are the first 
requisites for her integrity and prosperity, which are again 
necessary for the advancement of her foreign trade. Japan has 
no other ambition than to see China unmolested, preserved, 
reformed, and progressing. Consequently, those nations whose 
aim is peace and commerce must give moral support to Japan in 
her contest against aggression, despotism, restriction, and dark- 
ness. 


V.—Future Forecast. 


The final outcome of the war is difficult to foretell. But this 
much is certain, that Japan is ready to fight out the war by herself 
till she brings Russia to reason, and gets sufficient guarantees 
for the integrity of China and the safety of Korea, as well as the 
‘“‘open door’’ for the commerce of the world. Much time, life, 
and money may be required before the desired result is arrived 
at. For this Japan is not only fully prepared in respect not only 
of military and naval forces but also financial requirements. 
Thanks to her having obtained supremacy on the sea, her trade, 
foreign and domestic, is carried on as usual. Therefore, however 
long the war may drag on, she has nothing to fear. Not only that, 
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but both her Government and people are devoting their attention 
to retrenchment of expenses on one side and expansion of produc- 
tive power on the other. 

As an example of economic activity, just a passing account 
of the newest bank established by the Government may be given. 
The Nipponikogyo Ginko, or the Industrial Bank of Japan, which 
was denominated Japan Credit Mobilier in the previous letter, and 
the establishment of which was much delayed, commenced its 
business in April, 1902. Its capital is ten million yen (about 
£1,000,000), divided into 100,000 shares, held by the Imperial 
Household, and by many wealthy people of the country. It chiefly 
deals in (1) Public securities, as well as general stocks and shares. 
(2) The custody of deposits and goods placed under its care. (3) 
The business of a trust company. 

The bank, by force of a special Act, is placed under the direct 
supervision of the Government, and is empowered to issue 
debentures to the extent of five times its paid-up capital, 
and the Government guarantees a dividend of 5 per cent. 
on its shares during the first five years of its establish- 
ment. The fact that applications for its shares covered three times 
the prescribed number in a single day, would go to show that the 
public place the greatest confidence in the bank, and that its 
establishment was most timely for the purpose of supplying the 
funds necessary for industrial undertakings, and for serving as 
an important organ of bringing foreign capital into the country. 
This function was first fulfilled by the sale in October 1902, of 
50,000,000 yen of Government Bonds in London. 

When the present war is over, activity will be called forth in 
commerce and industry, causing great increase in the demand 
and supply of capital. Then this bank must be found useful, both 
to those who are in need of capital, and to those who are in search 
of the best and safest way of investing their capital. Among others 
the utility of the bank must be greatest to foreign capitalists, as 
one of the chief aims of the establishment of the bank is to give 
information, facility, and safety to foreign capitalists. 

JUICHI SOYEDA 
(Correspondent for Japan) 


THE TREASURY, ToxKyo, 
May 10, 1904 
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RECENT OFFICIAL PAPERS 


The Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Deputy-Master of the 
Mint (1908). . . . [C4. 2,187.] 


Is distinguished by an estimate of the amount of gold in 
circulation, made by Mr. T. K. Rose. On the assumption that 
the condition of the sovereign currency has been maintained 
without improvement or deterioration for the last five years, the 
mean annual cost of maintenance has been £9,420, also the mean 
annual Icss on a sovereign proves to be 0:05d. The amount 
maintained is therefore £45,216,000. A like calculation gives for 
the value of the half-sovereigns in active circulation £18,500 ,000— 
in all £63,500,000 [presumably exclusive of Reserves]. 


Report on Strikes and Lock-outs in the United Kingdom in 
1908. . . . [C*. 2,112.] 

The number of persons affected by strikes and the aggregate 
number of working days lost were less in 1903 than in any other 
year on record. The results were mostly in favour of the 
employers. 





Report on Changes in Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in 
the United Kingdom in 1903. . . . [C4. 2,199.] 


The net result of changes in rates affecting 897,000 work- 
people was a decrease of £38,300 in weekly wages (£72,700 in 
1902, £77,300 in 1901). Though there was no change of rates in 
the cotton industry, there was a considerable diminution of earn- 
ings. The change in hours worked was slight—not quite 15,500 
hours per week in the working-time of not quite 7,500 workpeople. 





The Fourth Financial and Economical Annual of Japan (1904) 
presents, besides valuable statistics, beautiful specimens of 
coloured diagrams. 
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LaBour NOTES. 


LITTLE change in the general conditions of employment has 
taken place during the past three months, and it is noteworthy 
that so far there is no sign of a repetition of the rapidly deteriorat- 
ing conditions of the summer months of last year. At the end of 
July the percentage of unemployed shown by the Labour Gazette 
chart was 6°1 per cent., as compared with 6'0 per cent. at the end 
of March. The absence of any marked movement in the curve 
has been accompanied by a general fixity as regards the relative 
positions of the trades on the returns from which the curve is 
traced, the ship-building group still retaining its unsatisfactory 
pre-eminence of the high percentage of those out of work. At the 
end of July the percentage in this group was 12°9. 





In the cotton trade, although the general conditions of employ- 
ment have improved, it has been judged prudent again to reduce 
the working hours from 47} to 40 per week, the temporary rise 
to the longer time having risked the future too greatly. Mr. 
Macara, the President of the Master Cotton-Spinners’ Federation, 
in advocating the return to a 40 hours’ week, complains somewhat 
severely of the action of the “‘ disloyal few’’ among the employers 
‘‘who have entirely ignored all efforts to arrest disaster to the 
industry as a whole,’’ and asserts that, had it not been for the 
organised effort that has been on the whole so loyally carried out 
‘‘the mills would now have been stopped for want of raw material, 
and the operatives would consequently have been idle.’’ The 
movement towards the future regulation of the trade has been 
considerably strengthened by the recent International Cotton 
Congress held in Zurich, at which ‘‘ there was a general agreement 
that there would have to be international combination in the 
future, and a determination on the part of the employers’ associa- 
tions in the various countries to perfect their organisations.”’ 


At home, partly through the somewhat depressed conditions 
of trade, partly through the altered legal position in which the 
Trade Unions find themselves in consequence of the Taff Vale 
and other judgments, and still more, perhaps, through the lessons 
that experience is constantly giving that the surest basis of satis- 
factory conditions is the maintenance of peace, a conciliatory tone 

K K 2 
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prevails in the ranks of organised labour. There is a good deal 
of political expectancy, but that highly composite body described 
as the wage-earning classes seems nevertheless to be more 
conscious of the limitations of its own powers of effective cohesion. 
Beneath the surface of sectional organisation we appear to be 
learning, by sure degrees, the essentially organic nature not only 
of our political, but of our industrial life. 


MEANWHILE, for this country, there has come the Report of 
the Physical Deterioration Committee as a fresh reminder that 
it is not in the committee-room or the council-chamber or the 
factory, that many of the most fundamental reforms have to be 
inaugurated, but in much simpler and in more domestic ways—in 
the safeguarding of personal health, in the management of young 
children, and in the care of the home. 





THREE recent manifestations of the different activities of the 
co-operative principle may be noted, and, firstly, the coming-of- 
age celebration of the Women’s Cooperative Guild. ‘This society 
has grown from the handful of members that had joined it in 1884 
to the present total of nearly 20,000, and is now, through the 
finer influence that women can often exercise, in education, in 
the promotion of hygienic reform, and in the spread of co-opera- 
tion in poor neighbourhoods, making itself felt as a very genuine 
influence in the whole co-operative movement. 


ACCORDING to recent returns made by those interested in the 
application of co-operation to forms of industrial co-partner- 
ship, the number of societies that rank as such has increased from 
15 in 1883 to 126 in 1903, and the sales from £160,751 to 
£3 ,226,530. The distinctive figure in these societies—the divi- 
dend on wages—is not known for 1883, but for 1893 the amount 
given is £8,225, as compared with £23,356 in 1903. All the 
figures thus show an advance which, though considerable, still 
leaves the totals small, and their significance has to be looked 
for, perhaps, rather in the modified application of the under- 
living principle in other fields of industry than in themselves. 
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By far the most important and successful of these applications 
in this country at the present time is that of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company, in which about £200,000 of the company’s 
stock is now held by its employees, and in which the bonus to 
labour, distributed last year, amounted to about £32,000. ‘‘ We 
have now,’ as Sir George Livesey said in a recent address 
to the participants,.‘‘ grown into a co-partnership,”’ and he truly 
describes the present constitution of the company as ‘‘a great, 
valuable, and successful experiment.’’ It is no wonder that, 
capitalistic though the basis of the company is, Mr. E. O. Green- 
ing, in his recent inaugural address at the Co-operative Congress 
of 1904, should have described it as a complete illustration of the 
adoption of the co-operative principle of co-partnership—a mani- 
festation of the common interests of custom, capital, and labour. 

ERNEST AVES 





CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE labours of the Anti-Corn. Law League are thrown 
into the shade by those of the Tariff Reform League and the 
Imperial Tariff Committee. Eighteen and a half million leaflets 
are stated to have been distributed by the middle of last June. 
Twenty-nine thousand of them were in Welsh, and nineteen 
thousand were specially intended for women. They consist of 
fifty-four different sets, of which that on ‘* the decay of our export 
trade in manufactured goods ”’ has had the largest circulation. The 
leaflets have been reinforced by four hundred and twenty 
thousand cartoons and posters. The work of the lecturers has, 
up to the present, been chiefly confined to the Midlands, but 
within this area meetings have been held in almost every town 


and village. 





WITH reference to a passage in the article on Economic Theory 
and Fiscal Policy, which we print above, Professor Marshall 
made the following explanation in Section F of the British 
Association, where the paper was read. He regretted that the 
attack which a minority of economists had made upon the 
Manifesto issued by the majority had been renewed. Hitherto 
he had refused to reply, or even correct misinterpretation. But, if 
silence were maintained now, those who signed would seem to 
acquiesce in the version given. Mr. Price had said that the 
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Manifesto was mainly negative. The only fault that he 
(Professor Marshall) had to find with it was that there were one 
or two sentences which seemed to be constructive, and there 
was no room for construction in so short a document. He was 
abroad when it was written, and could not speak in details for 
the motives of others. But he himself objected to all manifestoes 
by economists on political questions, and consented to sign only 
because, in an epoch-making speech in the House of Commons, 
a great Statesman had laid down the corner-stone of his policy 
in a sentence—(he was quoting from memory)—“ It is mathe- 
matically certain that the importation of goods which could be pro- 
duced at home diminishes employment.’’ He would have liked 
the Manifesto to consist of the quotation of this sentence with 
the statement that its signatories did not agree with it. He 
himself would never use the word ‘*‘ mathematical’’ in a case 
of that kind. But the chief corner-stone of policy would rather 
be that sentence inverted, omitting the word ‘‘ mathematically.”’ 
For it was generally true that the less employment is required in 
order to produce a certain effect, the larger is the surplus available 
for wages in all trades. Of course, this does not mean that any 
violent change is good. ‘To abolish Protection suddenly would 
throw people out of employment, and no Free-trader proposed any 


violent change. 
[From the ‘‘ Standard.’ ] 


A COMMITTEE has been appointed by the President of the Board 
of Agriculture to inquire ‘‘ whether there is any evidence to show 
that preferential treatment is given by the railway companies of 
Great Britain to foreign and colonial agricultural produce as com- 
pared with home produce.’’ Meanwhile, there has been a 
correspondence on the subject in the Times, in which letters 
have appeared from Sir G. 8. Gibb, of the North-Eastern Railway 
(April 30th), and from the writer of the articles on ‘‘ The 
Organisation of Agriculture’’ (May 24th), whose fourth article 
also deals with the question (May 2nd). Mr. W. M. Acworth, 
in a short letter on May 27th, suggests that the farmer has more 
to hope for from ‘‘a reduction of the salesman’s charges than 
those of the railway companies.”’ 





THE Mansion House Committee on the unemployed, originally 
appointed in 1896, was reorganised last winter, in order to con- 
duct a relief scheme on a novel plan suggested by Canon Barnett. 
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Some estimate of its results is now possible. The main object 
of the scheme was to separate the deserving unemployed from the 
unemployable. The committee attempted to secure this object 
by subjecting applicants for aid to a test which should be 
automatic. ‘Those who applied for relief were separated from 
their families, and sent a considerable distance out of London 
to work upon the land. For two days in each fortnight they were 
permitted to return to London, in order to see their families and 
look for employment. 





It was expected that the prospect of enforced absence from 
the attractions of the town, combined with continuous work, 
would be sufficient to deter the unemployable class from taking 
advantage of the scheme. This was the only test, as both food 
and payment were on an unusually generous scale. From certain 
figures with which we have been supplied, it seems doubtful 
whether this test was sufficiently stringent to exclude the casual 
labourer. Out of 467 persons sent into the country, only thirty- 
eight left with a prospect of obtaining employment, 247 were 
still dependent upon the relief work when it came to an end, and 
154 left for reasons which can be classed as unsatisfactory. 





THE formation of the North Wales Quarries (Limited) was one 
of the incidental results of the prolonged dispute at the Penrhyn 
quarries. The new company was financed by a number of 
co-operative societies, in order to provide employment for as many 
as possible of the men displaced by the Penrhyn strike. The 
report of the Co-operative Union states that the new quarries 
‘‘are now being carried on profitably and employ nearly 300 


99 


men. 


FaILuRES have been frequent enough among these cooperative 
societies, which consist of associations of “‘ producers.’’ But 
they are so rare among those formed by associations of ‘‘ con- 
sumers’’ that it is worth while to record the collapse of the 
Mexborough Cooperative Store. One of the reasons given for the 
failure indicates a tendency which is the cause of frequent com- 
plaint among the servants of these societies, the unwillingness of 
the committee to pay for the full services of a competent secretary. 
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THE Australian Labour Ministry fell on the 12th of August. 
Its leading economic proposals were :—(1) A bill to nationalise 
the tobacco trade. (2) A banking bill, under which chartered 
banks were to hold one-third of their cash reserve in Government 
notes. (3) A federal old age pensions bill. (4) A federal arbitra- 
tion bill, embracing the employés of the State railways. (5) A’ 
bill to exclude Kanaka labourers from the sugar plantations. The 
arbitration bill empowered the Court to direct an employer to 
engage trade unionists in preference to non-unionists. It is on 
this point that the Ministry was defeated. 





WE have received from Mrs. Fawcett, with reference to her 
review of Women’s Industries in the June number of the 
Economic JOURNAL, the following portion of a letter written to 
her by a correspondent whose bona fides she guarantees :—‘‘ I have 
been reading with interest your contribution to the Economic 
JOURNAL of the month of June, and note particularly your 
remarks on page 297, with regard to women being taught the use 
of the linotype machine. It may interest you to know that a 
considerable proportion of the linotype machines now in use in 
France are run by women, and run with perfect success, their 
work being in all respects equal to the work of men, although 
naturally, the economic position of women being what it is, not 
so highly paid. At the Paris Exhibition of 1900 the best operator 
of the American installation of machines engaged in setting up 
the Paris Exhibition number of the New York Times was a woman, 
whose speed was appreciably higher than that of any man there ; 
and this speed was obtained not less by her skilful reading of 
manuscripts, which eliminated nearly all literal errors from her 
work, and consequently saved time in corrections, than by her 
manual dexterity, which was equal to the best. You are strictly 
right in saying that it is the opposition of the Trade Unions that 
prevents women now operating linotype machines.”’ 


THE new branch of economic instruction at Oxford, which 
we mentioned in a former number (Economic JouRNAL, Vol. 
XIII, p. 278) begins to flourish, though unsupported by any con- 
tribution from University funds. The progress which has been 
made cannot be better described than by an extract from a state- 
ment prepared by the Secretary of the newly-founded Committee 
for Economics. 
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‘‘ By a Statute passed in Trinity Term, 1903, the University 
of Oxford provided for the grant of a Diploma in Economics, as 
the result of an Examination following on a course of study, and 
for the appointment of a Committee to make (1), regulations for 
the conduct of this Examination, and (subject to the approval 
of Convocation) for the admission of Candidates thereto, and 
(2), arrangements for lectures and instruction on Economics to 
be given within the University. In pursuance of the provisions 
of the Statute a Committee for Economics was constituted in 
Michaelmas Term, 1903; courses of Instruction have been 
arranged to commence with the beginning of the Academical 
year in October, 1904; and the first Annual Examina- 
tion will be held in June, 1905. The Statute was intro- 
duced in response to a memorial asking for a_ larger 
recognition of Economics among the subjects prescribed 
for study and examination at Oxford than had _ hitherto 
been accorded. The memorial, which was signed by a great 
number of resident members of Convocation, coincided in time 
with similar movements originating in other academic centres. 
These movements were started amid different surroundings and 
have been conducted on different lines. The objects, to which 
they have been specially directed in each case, and the actual 
schemes, in which they have issued, have been marked by differ- 
ences of detail suited to their respective environment. But this 
variety of detail, distinguishing especially the projects contem- 
plated in the older Universities from the more technical experi- 
ments attempted in those newer seats of academic education 
which are located in manufacturing and commercial centres, has 
been combined with certain common characteristics. The general 
motives which have prompted, and the broad influences which 
have guided, these different but allied movements, have presented 
similarities no less noteworthy than their differences. On the 
one hand it has been widely felt that the conditions of the times 
tend inevitably to give greater prominence to economic subjects. 
As one consequence, the body of reasoned knowledge, which has 
sometimes been briefly defined as the ‘science of business,’ 
may be fairly expected to assume a more important place in the 
curricula of instruction in our Universities. ‘* Business matters’ 
have at any rate become a more frequent and engrossing con- 
cern in the subsequent career of an increasing number of those 
who spend at Oxford or elsewhere some years of preparatory 
study before they enter on the active work of their lives. On 
the other hand it is notorious that in foreign countries, and not 
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least conspicuously in those, like Germany and the United States, 
which have become our most formidable competitors in trade 
and industry, the subject of Economics has been assigned a 
position in the front rank of University studies. Considerations 
like these have suggested such fresh departures in Great Britain 
as the creation of a Faculty of Commerce at the new University 
of Birmingham, and the introduction of a Curriculum in Econo- 
mics at the old University of Cambridge. Similar movements 
distinguished by differences of detail have attracted attention in 
other academic centres; and at Oxford a larger opportunity for 
systematic instruction in Economics and for regular examination 
in the subject is now being offered by the arrangement of lectures 
and classes, and by the grant of a Diploma.”’ 





It is hoped that the opportunity thus presented will be em- 
braced by different descriptions of students, whose varying re- 
quirements have received consideration in framing the scheme 
of examination and of preliminary instruction. 

“THE Statute,’’ continues the Secretary, ‘‘ has been drawn 
on lines similar to those followed in the case of other 
Diplomas previously established (e.g., in the Theory, 
History, and Practice of Education and in Geography), 
which stand to some extent apart from the regular 
courses of study and examination in the University. It 
has accordingly been possible to secure considerable elasticity 
in the regulations for the admission of students both to the 
Examination and to the preliminary Instruction. It may be 
expected in consequence that on the one hand some students may 
be enabled to combine their reading for an University degree (on 
oné or other of the prescribed lines) with simultaneous study for 
the Diploma in Economics, or to supplement their regular course 
by subsequently qualifying for the Diploma, and on the other 
hand that it will be possible for some, who are unable, or un- 
willing, to seek the ordinary degree, or to spend the full time 
requisite for this purpose, to become candidates for the Examina- 
tion for the Diploma ia Economics, and to avail themselves of 
the courses of Instruction. . . . Particulars of the subjects to be 
offered in the Examination have been issued by the Committee 
for Economics. In the preparation of this scheme an endeavour 
has been made to meet the needs of the different classes of 
candidates for whom the Diploma is intended. The requirement 
of a general knowledge of the principles of Economics, and of the 
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Commercial and Industrial History of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the last two centuries, is combined with freedom of choice 
in the selection of particular subjects for special study. Candidates 
may be guided in their decision by the desire to gain a close 
acquaintance with some one or other of these subjects, in view of 
the probable demands of a contemplated career, or the immediate 
attractions of individual interest. . . . Candidates will be per- 
mitted to offer, in lieu of one of the two Special Subjects 
required, a dissertation, in the subject of which they will be 
examined viva voce.”’ 


THE German Soziales Museum, named after the well-known 
‘* Musée Sociale ’’ at Paris, was opened on the first day of April. 
1903. Its statutes provide for (1) Archives and a library on socio- 
logy. (2) A bureau of information on social and industrial better- 
ment. (3) Free legal advice to employers, and to working-men 
alike, in wages or contract matters. The archives now contain 
nearly 10,000 pamphlets and reports, the library 600 books. So far 
110 inquiries relating to social and industrial betterment have re- 
ceived replies. The Law Department has handled about 13,000 
cases, mostly between employerand employed. ‘Thus the museum 
is intended to place at the disposal of the lawmaker, catalogued and 
systematised, precedents and_ statistical material hitherto 
scattered far and wide, if obtainable at all; to aid municipalities 
in carrying out their social programmes ; to show the manufacturer 
how to improve the hygienic conditions in his establishments ; to 
instruct employers and working men as to their rights and duties ; 
to properly direct philanthropically inclined persons, lest their 
schemes become failures. 





POLITICAL economy, as well as Psychology, is a loser by the 
death of Mr. G. Tarde, which occurred last May. His position 
on the wide stand of two sciences is indicated by the title of his 
original work, Psychologie Economique—(reviewed in the 
Economic JOURNAL last year, vol. xii, p. 615.) 


Dr. J. H. Hounanper is now Professor Hollander, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. He is at present on a mission 
of inquiry into the financial, or rather fiscal, position of Oklahoma 
and the conjoint Indian Reserve. 
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PROFESSOR SELIGMAN has accepted the office of Corres- 
pondent in the United States to the Royal Economic Society. 
Professor Taussig, who long held the office, though now well 
enough to return to his academic work at Harvard University, 
is still under the necessity of husbanding his strength. The 
Royal Economic Society is fortunate in continuing to have for 
its American Correspondent an economist who is well known 
in Europe as well as America. The continuity of distinction was 
not interrupted when Professor Carver temporarily took the place 
of Professor Taussig during the illness of the latter. 

















RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS 


The Economic Review. 
July, 1904. 


Political Economy and the Tariff Problem. 


English economists are only beginning to be affected by the 
stirring of the intellectual waters. In Germany eleven years ago 
Professor Fuchs in his Commercial Policy of England anticipated 
the policy of Colonial preference with taxation of food. Wagner 
in his Agricultwral and Industrial State exhibits the condition of 
British trade as a warning to Germany. In France ‘the old rigid 
orthodoxy is broken down.” In America Professor Taussig, though 
he maintains that ‘‘the protection of iron involved a loss to the 
country 7 its initial stages”... has ‘‘ reached a position of impartial 
objectivity.” The writer exhorts his colleagues to “ abandon the vain 
task of universal protest, and give their assistance in the practical 
work of a reasonable opportunism.” 


A Comparison of Exports to the United States, European Protective 
States, and our Colonies. B. Exwincer. Charity Organisation. 
W. A. Bartwarp. Chinese Labour. H. Kirke. Our Savings 
Banks. H. W. Wourr. Referring unfavourably to the Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry of 1902. 


Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 
June, 1904. 


Statistics of London Trafic. KE. S.Harrer. The Effect of Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts. W.H. Tozer. 
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The Nineteenth Century. 
June, 1904. 


Warp and Woof. H. J. Tennant, M.P, Mrs. Lyttelton’s drama 
does not exaggerate the oppression of employees. 
August. 


British Shipping and Fiscal Reform. Marquis or Granam. What is 
the Use of Gold Discoveries? Rigut Hon. LEonARD COURTNEY. 
Not much. 


Contemporary Review. 
July, 1904. 


German Professors and Protectionism. E. BERNSTEIN. Professor Wagner 
and others are controverted. 


The Monthly Review. 
June, 1904. 
Free Trade the Foundation of Empire. J. St. Loe StRAcHEY. 


The National Review. 
June, 1904. 


The Real Cobden. H. W. Witson. 


Cobden was prepared to admit a corn tax of 2s. a quarter, and 
doubted the prudence of allowing a great people to depend on foreign 
supplies. ‘There can be no explanation of his contradictory state- 
ments but flagrant insincerity.” 


July. 


Cobden and Cobdenism. L. J. Maxse. We must replace laissez faire 
by savoir faire, the applications of constructive economics to the 
Empire as a whole, 


August. 
Some Neglected Lessons. R. H. Incuis Paterave. The agricultural 


interest has lost about £2,500,000,000 since 1875. Protection, 
however, “‘ is out of the question.” 
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The Independent Review. 


June, 1904. 


Trade Unions and the Law. Sim Cuarues Dike, M.P., RicHarp 
Bett, M.P. 
July. 


First Garden City. The Chairman of the Company. A reply to 
Mr. Seebohm’s article in the May number. 


A National Policy. Sipney Wess. A plea for expenditure in main- 
taining a national minimum against “ parasitic” industries. The 
writer ‘‘ can see no validity, no use, no hope—almost no sense ”— 
in “ the crude and inconsistent proposal for a Protectionist Tariff; ”’ 
but regrets that the easy triumph over gross logical blunders 
should encourage laissez faire. The policy of the national 
minimum supplies the badly-needed intellectual principle on 
which to base the relations between central and local government. 
Diversion to public channels of the large part of private expendi- 
ture which is deteriorating to efficiency would be a public good. 


August, 1904. 


The Industrial Position of Women. GertRuDE TucKWwELL. State 
Legislation and reducing competition by collective bargaining are 
recommended. 


The April numbers, both of the Quarterly and Edinburgh Review, 
contain articles directed against the Balfour-Chamberlain fiscal policy. 


The Yale Review (Newhaven). 


Anti-Trust Remedies under the Northern Securities Decision. E. B. 
Watney. Workmen’s Insurance in Germany. N. Pixxus. The 
Psychology of German Workmen’s Insurance. H. W. Farnam. 
Insurance has not taught thrift, but has weakened self-help. 


In the July and preceding numbers of La Riforma Sociale (Turin), 
the interesting publication of the Venetian public economy to which 
we alluded in our last (xiv., p. 344) is continued. 


Political Science Quarterly (Boston). 
June, 1904. 


Legal Monopoly. Auton D, Apams. ‘The triumph of monopoly can 
only come after private greed has darkened the ancient lights of 
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common law.” Trusts and Trade Unions. Manet Atkinson. In 
some industries trade unions facilitate capitalist combination and 
share its profits; in others, the organisation of the capitalists 
impedes that of the workers. 





The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


Hobson’s Theory of Distribution. Laurence Lauveuuin. The proposed 
reformation of the concepts, land, labour, and capital, are not 
accepted. Conditions affecting Beet-sugar Culture in the United 
States. G. W. SnHaw. Wage Statistics in the Twelfth Census. 
EpirxH Assotr. Referring to the statistics noted above. Labour 
Insurance. I. M. Rustnow. Promotion before the Trusts. W.G., 


LANGWoRTHY TAYLOR. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


June, 1904. 


Le Centenaire de Cobden. F. Passy. La réforme monétaire de la 
Chine. A. RAFFALOVICH. 


July. 


L’ agriculture et la Liberté. P. Bonnarp. Le troisiéme centenaire de 
la Caisse d'Epargne, 1604—1904. A. DE Mauarce. Le Mowve- 
ment financier et commercial. M. Zasnet. Revue des principales 
publications économiques de Vétranger. Macquart. Le libre- 
échange est-1l wn dogme? Rovuxen. Un épisode du centenatre de 


Cobden. 





Revue d’ Economie Politique (Paris). 


May, 1904. 


Le travail domestique des femmes, son évaluation économique et sociale. 
Dr. KartHe ScuumacHer. The domestic work of women is in 
general valued below its real worth. La lot fondamentale de la 
doctrine sociale de Marz. O. Kanrmin. Referring to F. Oppen- 
heim’s Das Grundgesetz des marxschen Gesellschafislehre. L’ex- 
portation municipale a Dresde. M. ZAGRIATSKOFF. 


June. 


La désagrégation sociale et la lutte des classes. E. Vintry. La 


Municipalisation du sol en Allemagne. E, Focuier. 
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July. 


De la suppression ow de la réglementation des débits de boisson. 
CuarLEs GipE. The various alternatives of suppressing or 
regulating the sale of liquor are lucidly discussed by Professor 
Gide. For France he recommends competing with the sale of 
liquor by the sale-of non-alcoholic drinks, under the auspices of 
co-operative consumption societies and trade unions (syndicats 
owvriers). Le commerce extérieur de la France. H. Trucny. 





In L’ Economiste Frangais for August 6, M. de Foville, referring 
to the report of the English Mint (above, p. 480), estimates the 
stock of gold in the United Kingdom as about £100,000,000, that 
of silver £24,000,000 (official value), and comments on the paradox that 
a country with a larger population than France and a commerce at 
least twice as large should possess only half as much metallic money. 


Jahrbiicher f. Nationalikonomie u. Statistik (Jena). 
May and June. 


Steuerverhdltnisse Russland’s. V. WitTscHEWSKY. 


July. 


Indwidualprinzip, Sozialprinzip, und Sozialethischer Problem. Ba 
FOLDES. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung . . (Leipsic). 


No. 3, 1904, has an important article, by Prof. Schmoller, on the 
future commercial policy of England, with special reference to Pro- 
fessor Ashley’s Tariff Problem and M. Georges Blondel’s Politique 
protectionniste en Angleterre. The learned German does not regard 
the condition of English commerce to be as rosy as it is painted by 
Free Traders. But whether the proposed experiment will succeed no 
one can now say. 


Zeitschrift fiir die Gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tiibinger), Heft 3 
(1904), has, inter alia, Der Lehrer des Oresmius, by Dr. Kaulla, on the 
contribution of John Buridan to the theory of money. Among the 
supplements which have become a feature of the Zeitschrift (see 
Economic JouRNAL, vol. xiv, p. 343, corrected among the Errata) may 
be noticed the twelfth supplement, Das schuldenwesen der deutschen 
Stddte. 





In Soziale Praxis, edited by Professor E. Francke, Nos. 37 and 
38 may be noticed two articles by Schmoller on Social Evolution 
(Gesamtentwicklung). 





No. 55.—vou. XIV. 
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The first two numbers of the Swedish Ekonomisk Tidskrift for the 
current year contain two articles by Prof. Cassel on ‘‘ Bad Times and 
Crises,” in some sense a development of points raised in the author’s 
work “The Nature and Necessity of Interest’’ reviewed in our last 
number. Gustav Steffen contributes, in four consecutive parts, a dis- 
cussion of problems of commercial-policy (Handelspolitik). Among 
other articles of interest may be named one by the editor, in the 
February number, on monetary problems of the future, and a discus- 
sion of the influence of German bourse legislation on speculation, by 
Hr. Heckscher in the March number. 





Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 
May, 1904. 


Di un probleme fondamentale di statistica investigatrice. U. Broaat. 


On the relation between statistics and the Calculus of Probabilities, 
with special reference to Prof. Bortschevitz’s “law of small numbers.” 


Di una legge di fecondita. G. MONTEMARTINI. 


Fecundity, as measured by the number of births relatively to the 
number of marriageable women (between ages 15 and 55), for the 
general Italian population, from 12 to 14 per cent. for operatives, 4°5 
per cent. in general; but for the well-paid, well-dowered class of State 
employees, 10:4 per cent. 


I progresst dell’ industria dei trasporti marittimi e tl ribasso dei noli. 
\. GIUFFRIDA. 


Le clausule contrattuali per la tuleta degli operat. R. Bacut. 


Italian localities are compared in respect of their regulations con- 
cerning labour, which resemble the Dutch and Belgian more than the 
English type. 


La crist della seta e le responsabilita del Governo. E. G1rErt tt. 


June, 1904. 


La teorta della valutazione in rapporto alla teoria del valore. L. Brasca. 
{The subject is much the same as that which Professor Pantaleoni 
has handled in recent numbers of the Giornale—the relation of 
value to valuation]. Un experimento di governo costituzionale in 
Russia. A. Treves. [A chapter from the history of Catharine 
the Great.] Nazzionalizzazione delle ferrovie in Isvizzera. W. 
Racca. 

July. 


Per al centenario di Ricardo Cobden. R. Datua Vouta. A splendid 
éloge. La politica commerciale e gl'interessi det lavoratori. A. 
DE ViTI DE Marco. The substance of addresses given to the 
Lega antiprotezionista, which unites Liberals and Socialists against 
a common enemy. Protection is shown to diminish money-wages, 
and raises prices, among other evil effects. Le Banche Naztonali 
neglt Stati Uniti. G, FRangois. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Antuony (E.). An Inquiry into and an Explanation of Decimal 
Coinage and the Metric System of Weights and Measures. London: 
Routledge. 1904. Pp. 103. 


CuipeLtt (E. F.). Africa and National Regeneration. (Second 
edition). London: Burleigh. 1904. Pp. 78. 


Cuomury(C.H.). Protection in Canada and Australasia. London: 
P.S. King. 1904. Pp. 195. 
[Because progressive going countries have thriven under Protection it does 


not follow that Protection has contributed to their progress; or that the people 
believe in it.] 


Dawson (W. H.). Protection in Germany. A history of German 
Fiscal Policy during the Nineteenth Century. London: P. 8. King. 
1904. Pp. 259. 


[Reviewed above. | 


Lexis (W.). A General View of the History and Organisation of 
Public Education in the German Empire. Translated from the German 
by G. L. Tamson. Berlin: Asher. 1904. Pp. 182. 


{Extracted from a work on German education edited by the eminent author 
with the aid of numerous collaborators for the International Exhibition at St. 
Louis.] 


Low (A. Maurice). Protection in the United States. A Study of 
the Origin and Growth of the American Tariff System, and its Economic 
and Social Influences. London: P. 8. King. 1904. Pp. 167. 


[Belonging to the series Protection in various countries, edited by Mr. Harbutt 
Dawson, and illustrating the impartiality with which the series is edited, as the 
work is strongly Protectionist.] 


Mort (A.). Mining and Mining Investments. London: Methuen. 
1904. Pp. 189. 


Morris (A.). Romance and Realm of Commerce. London: 
Nelson. 1904. Pp. 159. 


Saaw (BERNARD). The Common Sense of Municipal Trading. 
London: Constable. 1904. Pp. 120. 2s. 6d. 


SrraKER (F.). The Money Market. London: Methuen. 1904. 
Pp. 180. 


Unwin (Georae). Industrial Organisation in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1904. Pp. 277. 


[By the author of the article on ‘‘ A Seventeenth-Century Trade Union,” in the 
Economic JourRNAL for September, 1900, which is republished here. } 


American Economic Association. Papers and Proceedings of the 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting. Part Il. New York: Macmillan Co. ; 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 199. 


Ey, Ricnarp T. and Wicuer G. Ray. New York: Macmillan 
Co.; London: Macmillan. 1904. Pp. 388. 
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Moony (Joun). The Truth about the Trusts. A Description and 
Analysis of the American Trust Movement. New York: Moody. 
1904. 


Perrce (P. SkEELS). The Freedsmen’s Bureau. A Chapter in the 
History of Reconstruction. (University of Iowa Studies.) Iowa 
City: University. 1904. Pp. 200. 


Tuomas (ALFRED A.). Suggestions from Employees at National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. An Exhibit of what 
the System is and what it has Accomplished. Compiled by the 
Secretary. 1904. 

[The practice of asking for suggestions from any employee for bettering and 


cheapening the work that he and others had to do has led to excellent results, 
which are here exhibited.] 


AnpREADES (A.). Histoire de la Banque d’Angleterre. 2 Vols. 
Paris: Rousseau. 1904. [Reviewed above, p. 449.] 


Becuaux (A.). La réglementation du travail (Economie Sociale). 
Paris: Lecoffre. 1904. Pp. 203. 


Boureuin (Maurice). Les systémes Socialistes et 1’évolution 
économique. Paris: Colin. 1904. Pp. 520. 

[The author, a Professor at the University of Paris, has striven to distinguish 
between those Socialist ideals which appear to be realisable from those which 
have no future.] 


MasinuesAu. La Mutualité frangaise. Paris: Roustan. 1904. 
Pp. 212. 

(The author is the Director of the Musée Social, who is at the same time 
President of the National Federation of Mutualité Frangaise (Friendly Societies). 
The work deals specially with mutual insurance against sickness.]} 


Nogaro (BERTRAND). Le Role de la Monnaie dans le Commerce 
International et la théorie quantitative. Paris: Giard. 1904. Pp. 
210. 


Nittr (F. 8.). Principes de Science des Finances (avec une 
préface de A. Wahl). Traduction Francaise. Paris: Giard. 1904. 
Pp. 749. 


Solidarité, les applications sociales dela. Paris: Alcan. Pp. 264. 


[A collection of 8 lectures by high authorities, including Prof. Gide. A sequel 
to the collection published last year under the title Hssai d’ wne philosophie de la 
Solidarité.] 


Bicuer (D. Karz), Die Entstehung der Volkswirtschaft. Vierte 
Auflage. Tiibingen: Laupp. 1904. Pp. 456. 


[Revised and slightly enlarged.] 


LaNDMANN (JuLIus). Die Auswartigen kapitalanlagen aus dem 
Berner Staatsschatz im xviii Jahrhundert. Hine finanzhistorische 
Studie. Zurich: Fasiu Beer. 1903. Pp. 222. 


Levy (Dr. Hermann). Entstehung und Riickgang des landwirt- 
schaftlichen Gronbetriebes in England. Berlin: Springer. 1904. 
Pp. 247. 
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Rair (C.G. W.). Ausgangspunkte fiir Wissenschaftliche Erwa- 
gungen bei der Behandlung von Arbeiterfragen. Stockholm: Haegg- 
stroém. 1903. Pp. 58. 

ScuMoxteEr (G.). Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre. 
Zweiter Theil. Leipsic: Duncker u. Humblot. 1904. Pp. 719. 


(The second part of the stupendous work of which the first part appeared in 1900, 
and was reviewed by Professor Gonner in the Economic JOURNAL, vol. xi. p, 220.) 


JANNACCONE (P.). I tributi speciali nella scienza delle finanze e nel 
diritto finanzierio italiano. Turin: Bocca. 1904. 

Lorin (E.). L’Argentina. Vol. II. Rome. 1904. 

Sterani (ALBERTO pi). Teoria del Commercio Internazionale. 
Problemi Fondamentali. Pp. 76. 


[A lucid exposition of fundamentals. Madltwm in parvo.] 
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